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EDITORIAL NOTICE, 


Zhe biliter will de giad to consider any AISS., photographs, ov sketches 


nimitted to him, but they shoula be accompanied with stamped addressea 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable, Jn case of loss ov injury he cannot ho 

hrmseit vesfonstble fer AISS., photoyraphs, or sketches, and publication in 
Coun trey Lire can alone be taken as evidence of accettance The name and 


vaaress of the cwner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A/SS, 
THE SENSE OF 
SMELL IN BIRDS 


FEW weeksago Mr. A. Lill contributed to a contemporary 
an interesting letter under the heading, “Can Birds 
Smell?" --a question which has very probably occurred 
to more than one observer. here is no doubt that we 
cannot admit that scent plays in the life cf birds 

anything like as large a part as it does with mammals; and one 
is often tempted to conclude that they cannot smell at all. Mr. 
Hill, for imstance, found that turkeys remained indifferent 
to several highly odoriferous substances put before them 
among their food, and even to chloroform and prussic acid 
carrying their indifference in the case of these drugs to such a 
length that they ailowed themselves to be very noticeably upset 
by inhalation of the fumes. The belief that carrion birds find 
their food by scent has aiso long ago been given up, the general 
conclusion of observers being that one soaring bird will find the 
ood by sight from afar off, when others, watching its movements, 
flock to join it. Many of our readers will no doubt recall 
Darwin's experiment with some tethered and half-starved 
condors in South America, which birds, in spite of acute hunger 
their cruel owners only feeding them once a week—proved so 
unable to smell meat wrapped up in paper that the food was 
not discovered till one actually touched the parcel with his bill. 
\ man could not have shown less power of scent, and we know 
that our sense of smell is poor compared with that of most 
aA, 

When experimenting in India with various “ warningly- 
coloured” butterflies, the present writer found that the only 
beast used, a tupaia or tree-shrew, always smelt before tasting, 
but that birds had to taste, or even actually swallow, the 
proffered insect before they were sure whether they liked 
itor not. The butterfly, even if distinctly branded as nauseous 
in theoretical books, was usually eaten on the first trial, 
but subsequently either rejected altogether, or, more usually, 
only eaten if other more savoury insects were not forth- 
coming at the time. Here there was nothing to prove 
that anything but taste was concerned, and this in many 
cases could be of little use; but one species we tried, a black 
and white hornhill (Aunthracoceros), repeatedly behaved in 
such a way as to suggest that it possessed s« enting powers. 
When we offered this bird butterflies of ill repute it 
refused absolutely to swallow them, although a young specimen 
without experience. <A cigar-end offered was also rejected 
summarily, and this rejection in both cases was eflected without 
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taste being called into play. For the hornbill is able to judce 
of the edibility of any given article by merely picking it up in the 
points of the bill. Most birds, indeed, can do this, but in then 
the moist, sensitive skin of the mouth and the tongue reach so 
nearly to the tip of the beak that the possibility of taste is not 
excluded. In the hornbills, on the other hand, the tongue is 
extremely short, and the bill is dry and horny inside as well 
as out for some inches from the tip, so that the presence of any 
tasting power residing there seems to be quite impossible, and one 
is reduced to the theory that the proffered objects are tested by 
scent inhaled by the posterior nostrils at the back of the 
mouth. This would give the hornbill a reasonably acute 
sense of smell, which is borne out by the unusual discrimina- 
tion it exhibited. As hornbills are usually on view at 
the Zoological Gardens, it is in anybody’s power to rep-at 
these experiments with species other than the one used. 
As Mr. Hill wisely points out, however, ‘‘ there is no reason fot 
supposing that an animal enjoys an odour which pleases us or 
dislikes one which we find disagreeable.” ‘The tastes of the 
average dog are a case in point, and the same caution must be 
employed in arguing from one of the lower animals to another. We 
well remember the obvious disgust with which a cock-sparrow in 
Calcutta hastily dropped a very tiny toad, which he had pounced 
upon under the impression, apparently, that it was some kind of 
beetle. M. Gabriel Rogeron, in his charming book * Les 
Canards,” incidentally alludes to the keen sense of smell in a pet 
jackdaw he possessed. This bird, of an exquisite palate anda 
great epicure, liked both sugar and salt; but of the latter he 
would take, as one might expect, only a few grains at a time, 
while he would cram his beak with the sweet substance. Yet, if 
fine salt were sustituted for sugar when he was not looking, the 
practical joke always missed its effect, as the bird never failed 
to distinguish between the two even before tasting. 

Tiere would seem to be some possibility that certain birds 
even find food by scent. Sir W. L. Buller, in his account of the 
North Island kiwi (Apteryx Bulleri) in the “ Birds of New 
Zealand,” says that when searching for food at night the bird's bill 
“is darted forward with a restless activity and travels over the 
ground with a continued sniffing sound, as if the bird were guided 
more by scent than by sight in the search for food.” Now, no 
birds, except the kiwis, have the nostrils at the end of their tnill 
although in some they come fairly near it--and certainly give no 
“sniff” as far as we have ever observed; but later on Sir Walte! 
Buller says that the kiwi calls touch as well as smell into action 
in its nocturnal researches; it is constantly touching things wit! 
its bill, and will pick up food from under water as well as on the 
eround, always touching it first, however. But as the sniffing 
is only audible when the bird is feeding or looking for food, it 
would seem fairly certain that here, at any rate, scent Is 
cmployed, though the beak may be seen touching the ground 
close to a dropped worm without finding it at times. The kiwt's 
beak, it may be as well to remind the reader, is very like the 
w oodcock’s in construction, but the latter bird’s bill is very much 
softer and has the nostrils at the base, so that it probably depends 
more on the sense of touch when feeding. St. John, in his 
* Natural History and Sport in Morayshire,” gives an instance 
in which a far more familiar bird appears to have been guided 
to its food by scent. He had had a_ heap of half-rotten 
potatoes put partly under ground and then covered with a good 
thickness of earth, and observed that his domesticated wild ducks 
had “ scented them out” and dug into the heap in all directions, 
leaving their grain for this filthy food. Here, of course, the 
ducks might have discovered the potatoes accidentally while 
rummaging in the earth for worms, etc. But it is quite possible 
that St. John was right. Elsewhere in the same volume he 
claims great power of scent for wildfowl, saying that he has 
constantly seen them swim quietly towards him when ambushed 
until they got directly to windward, when they immediately 
caught the scent and tlew off as much alarmed at it as if they had 
sighted him. St. John was nota fanatical believer in scent either, 
for he pointed out that buzzards and ravens appeared to be guided 
by sight to their prey of carrion, according to his experience. 
The constant practice of decoymen in keeping a burning sod close 
to their faces when working the fowl is also in accord with 
a belie! in the olfactory powers of these birds which surely must 
have some justification in experience. 


Our Portratt Lllustraiion. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 

Annesley. Lady Annesley is the daughter of the late 

Mr. W. Armitage Moore of Arnmore, County Cavan, and her 
marriage to Earl Annesley took place in 1892. 


*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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N the occasion of the second reading of the Bill, 
the question of Old Age Pensions was discussed 
in Parliament without undue’ regard to party 
interests. The rejection of the measure was, in 
fact, moved by a Liberal and seconded by a 


Conservative. One or two considerations arose which have in 
reality very little to do with the aims of rival politicians. One 
ot these is the confusion likely to arise between two diflerent 
forms ot poor relief. According to the old theory, the country 
took care of its aged poor, either by giving them outdoor relief 
or affording them the shelter of the workhouse. But pauperism 
has come to be regarded as a stigma, and hence much of the 
popularity of old age pensions, which are regarded as an honour 
able provision for the aged poor. But then, it is likely to be 
very difficult to keep the two things apart. Obviously the old 
age pensions would at once lose their popularity if they became 
associated with ideas of pauperism. They would then assume 
the complexion of outdoor relief. Ltis a pity that Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lioyd-George, before propounding this scheme, did not 
wait to see the Report of the Poor Law Commission. 

The testimony to the accuracy of the figures relating to the 
labour market issued monthly by the Board of Trade is the fact 
that they keep in harmony with other trade indications. [-xports 
and imports are shrinking, and we are told that employment in 
May was not on the whole as good as in April, while, compared 
with a year ago, there was a decline in most industries. The 
number of unemployed in May, 1go8, is returned as 7°9 per cent., 
which compares with 7°5 per cent. at the end of April, and 3°4 pet 
cent. at the end of May, 1GO7. It is nota good sign, but all that 
can be done is to accept the reaction in a philosophic spirit. 
Lean and fat periods follow each other alternately. The old 
economists used to ascribe the swing of the pendulum to over 
production; and, no doubt, when business is active the manu 
facturer is tempted to turn out more goods than he can sell, until 
a glut is produced in the market. However, this has righted 
itself in the past, and may be expected to right itself in good 
time in the future. 


Evidently Mr. Winston Churchill’s mettle as an administra- 
tive statesman is in the way of being tested by what we may 
call the railway problem. After much suffering in silence, the 
two great associations of railway shareholders have given voice 
to their discontent. The fact from which they start is that 
during a petiod of great commercial expansion the railway 
companies for the first time in history have received no 
benefit from the general prosperity. ‘The expenses of railway 
Inanagement are continually being increased, while the revenue 
has lost its old elasticity, and the burdens that the com- 
panies have to pay are becoming intolerable. In 1go7 the 
total net earnings of the companies did not reach forty-five 
millions, and one-sixth of this sum had to be paid away in rates 
and taxes. Local rates and passenger duty fell exclusively on 
the ordinary stocks, and amounted to exactly 33 per cent. of the 
earnings. In the words of the memorandum, “one-third of the 
surplus which should be available for the ordinary dividends is 
intercepted by the tax gatherer and the rate collector.” This 
statement ought to give the Chancellor of the Exch>quer some- 
thing to think about, because it shows that what in the past has 
been an important source of income threatens to dry up. It may 
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probably be the starting-point in a series of events that will lead 
to a complete overhauling of our financial system, and we cannot 
see how the case would be benefited by the State taking over the 
railways. 


Those members of Parliament who are making a complaint 
about the tardiness with which the Small Holdings Act is being 
put into operation are scarcely reasonable. We have more than 
once pointed out in these columns the immense difficulties that 
stand in the way. Everybody who has bought or hired land is 
well aware that, even when there is n> difficulty in obtaining it, 
the transaction cannot be completed in the course of a day ot 
two. Moreover, such land as is required by the small holder is 
presumably under crops at the moment, and until they are 
removed it is impossible for the new tenant to be put into 
possession. Secondly, there is the question of housing, which 
cannot be solved in a minute; indeed, hurry in the matter is to 
be deprecated, as it would only result in the building of a large 
number of ugly and probably inadequate houses. here neve 
Was a case in which care and deliberation were more urgently 
needed. We say this, knowing well that the difficulties about 
putting the Act in operation are so great as in many cases to be 
almost insurmountable. 


When a great and experienced administrator returns from 
that distant part of the world where his life’s work has been 
done, it is well that we at home should know something of the 
opinions and ideas he has formed on the spot. Therefore what 
Sir Robert Hart has to say about China deserves most careful 
attention. He is not an alarmist, and he gives no countenance 
to that scare which is generally called the Yellow Peril 
China, by tradition, temperament and teachiny, is eminently 
pacific in character, and is unlikely at any time to emulate 
the warlike deeds of Japan. But, on the other hand, sh 
has seized hold of modern inventions, has built railwavs, 
factories and shops, and the rea! peril is’ that her manu 
factures will come into competition with those of Europ 
For the Chinese, when they make things at all, can make 


them much more cheaply than we can in this country. They 
are abie to live on next to nothing, they spend little upon then 
clothes and they have no expensive habits, so that they are able 


to work for less wages than the people of almost any other nation 
in the world. Sir Robert foresees an invasion of cheap good 
from China. On the other hand, if they complicate thei 
civilisation with the introduction of modern machinery, it 1s 
possible that their own wants will expand and that they wall 
cease to be content with that simple life which they have led so 
far. But this is looking into a very distant future. 


A RING 


Jeneath an ancient tomb I found a ring, 
In Trebizond; 

Aud graved in Greek within the slender thing 
These words I conned, 
Throueh dent and seat 

“Jn Summer and in Winter, Near, and bar, 
Jere, and Beyond 


Oh, Grecian maiden, more than hero le 
Who loved thee so, 

And shpped upon thy finger delicately, 
Long years ago 
This wift of 

And bound two souls with words that could withheld 


Time’s ebb and flow 


Bruise Sorrow’s heel, and trip sure-footed 1)-ath, 
And now respond 
In answering echo of immortal breath 
Unaging bond 
No Doom can mat 
“Jn Winter, and in Summer, Near, and far, 
flere, and Levond.” 
Eric CLouGcu TAYLOR 


Virtue enforced by Act of Parhament is not a quality whi 
has had a good past, and it may be doubted whether the New 
York State will succeed in its heroic effort to stop gambling 
on the Turf and race-course. ‘The Bill drawn up tor the purpose 
passed the Senate by the very small majority of twenty-six vote 
to twenty-five, and, though it has been passed through the 
assemblage by the skill and persistence of Mr. Hughes, Governor 
of New York State, and comes into force immediately, its efficiency 
may be doubted. Alter all, if people are determined to bet it 1s 
impossible to stop them, because there 1s no particular nec d to use 
any outward signs. <A bet can be made by a nod or, at any rate 
in the quietest conversation, and an objection to interference | 
Act of Parliament is that it is driving it into corners. [1 
a more effective reform would have been to make a gat 
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t recoverable at law. It is a knowledge that they cannot be 
obliged to pav that encourages unprincipled persons to bet and 
amble, and if they were made just as responsible to the law for 
a betting debt a they afr ! i debt to their baker or tallor, 
se Who ve iven the iyect most thought are inclined to 
t eve that gan ine as a Vie would receive tL muse eeied 
| t k 

The ‘acts that came to light at the meeting of the Kee is’ 
Benefit Society were interesting and important. At the end of 
the year t investme tood at £12,506, which, though a 
considerable amount, 1 CATCELS ihhcient for the growin needs 
ol the ciel Dnere are n it ks ftortv-seven members 
each receivil a pension ol 4 25 4 year, or, rougiily petking, LO 
a week, and othet re v eon to the list. lt isa pity that an 
associmtion whi l oexcellentalke int Mmanacetnent and awmns 
hould not bea etoattract thors tributors on the one hand, and 
upport more members on the other \s the Lsuke of Northum 
Heriand Saki th his very mterestinyg peech: ** [here seems to be 
no reason why the thousands who carned a gun during a portion 
ol the year uid not place those who contributed to their sport 
In the une enviable position” a I] it servants, We hope that 
this appea Will be take to heatt and the useluine of the 
oclety re ve a considerable exter ) 

Pwo year othe by partment of Agriculture organised a 
ystem whereby the milk of dairy-farmet muuld be tested at the 
iwricultural colleges at the nominal cost of 6d. per sample. The 
report on the proceed Is not a very satisfactory one. It 

yuld appear that most of the small farmers who have made use 
ot tine pporlunity at all have done o to check the work ot the 
pubic analyst when they were in trouble over the wievation of 
elling milk not up to the standard quality. One of the officer 
of the Board savs that im his district the milk is chiefly produce 
for selling, *‘and all the farmers care about is to vet as large a 
yield of milk as possible, without troubling as to the quality.” 
I.very householder wiil agree that the testing of milk should be 
done on a much widet le. Even in many rural districts the 


quchity of that which 4 ids far below what it ought to be. 
\dulteration. take place to a gvreater extent than is generally 
suspected, and il there is any ollicer of health of uitary mspector 
who ts responsible tor testing the milk, in many a vetghbourhood 


he too olten leaves his duties unperiormed. 


It is remarkable that the supporters of the Fell) Foxhounds 
hould allege that the lambs killed on the hills owed their deaths 
not to the fox but to the owl. This bird ha frequently been 
landered as to its feeding habits, chiefly perhaps because, bein 
nocturnal, it cannot so well be observed as birds that seek ther 
food in daylight: but there is nothing in recorded observation to 
ubstantiate such a statement as that the owl ts in the habit ol 
killing even a weakly and dying animal by plucking out its eyes 
If that were done it is more likely to be the work of the magpie o1 
raven, though so ftew are the wild ravens nowadays that we cannot 
imagine them as the culprits. It is true, however, that the fox is 
very often blamed for evil deeds that he does not commit. Many 
sheep and lambs, whose deaths are laid to his charge, have really 
fallen victims to a dog that has taken to sheep-worrying. — It ts 
incredible, at any rate, that this mischief has been done by a bird. 


rom the trout streams of the Scottish Border comes news 
of severe poaching going on. During the summer months it is 
done according to two different methods. First, there is the net, 
which ts, indeed, used both in summer and winter. <A still more 
repre hensible prac tice, because at once more deadly and more 
During the dry 
months, when the streams shrink, good trout are often forced to 


unsportsmanlike, is the employment of lime. 


congregate in the deeper pools, and there have become an easy 
prey to the poacher with his bag of lime. When the number ot 
devices for taking fish illegally are considered, it makes on 
wonder how any are left in the rivers at all. During winter the 
cleek and the leister are never idle, and the courts have prisoners 
before them charged with illegal destruction of fish every time 
they sit If other artifices are brought into operation in summer, 
it is evident that the ellect on the supply of fish must soon make 
itself felt. That this is so is proved by the energetic measures 
that are being taken by the Working Men's Angling Association 
of Galashiels, who are taking steps to stop poaching on the Gala 


Water. 


It is a thousand pities that some means cannot be devised 
for saving, for the use of the people, the valuable amount of fish 
food which runs to waste every year when very large shoals of 
the fish which go in companies appear m one part or other ofl 
the coasts. Lately the numbers of mackerel along the South 
Coast have been so great that it was impossible to use for food all 
that were caught, and they have been deposited on the fields for 
manure, poisoning the air with their smell. With pilchards in 
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the West Country and herrings in the East and North the same 
thing happens repeatedly, and seems rather a censure on out 
modern science which can find no means of preserving the fish. 


Trout, according to the experience of the present writer, 
have not been behaving themselves quite as they should this May 
ly season. There seems to have been an immense number of 
‘bulging fish rushing about under water catching the fly as 
they come up struggling to free themselves trom the nymphal 
dress. It is said that trout are much more liable to take to 
“bullying "that is to say, feeding on the fly in this stage of its 
life process rather than taking it when fully perfect on the 
surface —if the fly itself is at all weakly, so that it has to struggle 
long and “corkscrews” its way up from the floor of the river 
instead of rising straightly and strongly. However that may be, 
there is no condition of the river more exasperating to the angler 
who sees the water full of fish taking the fly and yet indifferent 
to any lure that he is able to offer them. Indeed, they do not 
tay inone place long enough to receive the invitation, except 
by a pure accident. 


The coming summer promises to be one of much joy to the 
rose-grower, but it threatens to be one of much trial too. The 
young foliage is plentiful, vigorous and healthy; but there is 
more dead wood in the plants than we have seen for many a 


year. The reason of this, in all probability, is the very severe 
pell of cold, which may have been fatal to the less sturdy shoots 
while doing no harm to those which withstood it. Besides this, 


as so often happens in a year when foliage is good, the enemies 
of the plant, that is to say, the caterpillars, which its leaf 
supports, are in great numbers too. <All this implies a necessity 
for constant work. The dead wood may be cut out once for all ; 
but the caterpillars seem to renew themselves constantly, and 
the trees have to be looked over many times a cay. Anothet 
form of insect plague, though not one which will affect the rose 
erower much, is threatened by the uncommon abundance of 
queen wasps. But their progeny will not be troublesome till 
the autumn. 





LAVENDER. 
In the streets of Memorv Town, 
“Lavender, sweet lavender!” 
Sad, she wandered up and down. 
**Sweet-scented lavender!” 
Shadowy forms that passed her by 
Listened silent to her cry, 
Only echo made reply, 
Lavender, sweet lavender! 
Sweet-scented lavender!” 
By and by her foot she set, 
**Lavender, sweet lavender!” 
In the street of Vain Reyret, 
“Sweet-scented lavender !”’ 
Still her faded wares she cried, 
Still "twas echo who replied, 
So she broke her heart—and died. 
**Lavender, sweet lavender, 


” 


Sweet-scented lavender! 


Last Saturday, London had the opportunity of witnessing 
the most imposing demonstration of women that has ever been 
organised in the capital. The end and purpose for which it was 
got up may admit of discussion, and there is no certainty that 
the spectators who lined the route were in sympathy with the 
views of the processionists, but the interest of the spectacie lies 
apart from this controversial aspect. What was demonstrated 
to the hilt was the wide sphere in which feminine activity is now 
permitted to act. Here were thousands of working women from 
the shop and the factory walking in the same line with fair girl 
graduates in cap and gown ; toilers from the loom and doctors of 
medicine, typewriters and workers in electricity, nurses and 
bonnet-makers, all showing what a huge fraction of the world’s 
work is now performed by women In the time of our fore- 
fathers such an exhibition would have been impossible; for then 
the motto of women might have been the well-known line from 
Preciosa, where the fate of a woman is described as * to spin, to 
bear children and to weep.” 


Certain * eligible seaside residences,” or what may easily be 
converted so as to fit that description, are likely to coma into the 
maiket soon as the probable result of a report ot the Inter- 
Departmental Conference recommending the gradual reduction 
ot the coastguard service. Economy is, of course, the motive of 
the recommendation, and since the Board of Customs declares 
that it can protect the revenue sufficiently with a little over 
1,000 men additional to its present waterguard staff, it is evident 
that some reduction in expense should be made by the abolition 
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# a coastguard service which at present employs 4,000 officers 
and men. The coastguardsman has become such an established 
institution among the other ‘* common objects of the seashore,” 
that we cannot but regret sentimentally that a gradual and pat»- 
less extinction seems to be his imminent doom. [or certain 
special purposes, it is proposed that a small portion of the force 
shall be retained. With regard to the stations, now numbering 
700, the requiremenis of the Navy and of the new Customs stat 
will absorb about half, leaving the other half to be disposed of, 
we presume, as seaside residences for any one who may care to 
purchase them. 

The late Sir John Day, the distinguished judge who recently 
died at the ripe age of eighty-two, was a man of considerably 
more varied gifts than was generally known. With the reputa 
tion of being one of the wittiest advocates ever at the Bar, he had 
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the excellent sense to drop all eilorts at humout 
ittained the Bench. It is the artistic 


as soon as he 
side of his character which 
was less well known than the intellectual.» He was one of the 
very earliest collectors of pictures in England to recognise the 
merit of the Barbizon school of out-of door life, and his collection 
of the above alone has been valued at more than twice what it 
cost him. Besides these, he was a great admirer of the modern 
school of Israels, of the Marais and ot Mauve, and had a very 
large collection of Whistler’s etchings. He had printed anil 
circulated privately a large pamphlet on the “ Sense of Beauty,’ 
indicating the principles of appreciation as they appeiled to him. 
He was by no means attracted by all styles of painting, and thi 
vorgeous symbolism of Watts did not interest him in the least. 
Che severity of his judgments made him a terror to the criminal, 
and a knowledge of this gentler, asthetic side of his nature will 
be a surprise to many. 


THE EOOLU TION OF FISH-€ ATING BIRDS: 


Y what strange chance, by what wonderful change in 
the germ-plasm—the stuff of which all things living 
are inade—that ancient reptilian stock, somewhere in 
the dim and distant past, acquired that potentiality 
which by good fortune developed into the bird, we 

know not, nor probably ever shall know. Lut, happily for us, 
Nature was considerate enough to save one link in the chiuin 
whereby the unbelieving might be convinced that this trans 
formation did take place. And this link is furnished by that 
\dam among birds, 
\rcheopteryx, the 
bird with the reptile’s 
tail, and other evi- 
dences of lowly 
descent too patent to 
be mistranslated. But 
the creature was a 
land bird, and, withal, 
a bird of the forest. 
\nd we learn no more 
of the subsequent 
evolution of the bird 
life of those days 
when the world was 
younger by many 
millions of years than 
now, till we come to 
the period known to 
the geologists as the 
cretaceous era, a time 
of strange happenings 
and strange _ births. 
but we may make a 
shrewd guess 
briefly, we mav 
assume that the seed 
of this patriarch 
multiplied abundantly, 
and spread forth over 
the earth far and wide. 
With increase came 
competition and 
enforced migration, 
and as new territory 
was occupied new 
conditions of tenancy 
were imposed; con 
ditions which must be 
obeyed on pain of 
death. Thus it came 
about, then, that as 
the plain and river- 
side, the lake and the 
open sea were in due 
time  tenanted, the 
tenants became more 
and more changed in 
accordance with their 
mode of life; from a 
homogeneous they had 
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become a heterogeneous race. Allthis we may well assume from 
the remains which have come down to us from the cretaceou 

the chalk—age. Between this and the [Turassic epoch, between 
this, to be more precise, and the period during which the fine 
mud which, closing over the dead Archwopteryx, laid the 
loundation of the lithographic slates for the use of modern 
lithographers, all modern types of birds—-using this phrase in a 
wide sense-—had probably come into being. At any rate, the 





remins preserved in the chalk of Kansas are those of sea-bit 
unusually well-equipped to seize and hold a finny prey, tor lil 
their remote ancestor Archaopteryx their jaws were armed 
with powerful teeth. More than this, of the two fossils which 
have so far been disinterred, one, the ichthvornis, had assumed 
all the characteristics of a bird of powerful flight and no mean 
swimming powers. but the other, most wonderful to relate, had 
so long become addicted to the sea, and so lons ceased to find 
flight of service in getting a living or moving from place to 


Is 


\ 


place, that the wing 
had vanished, leaving 
OnLy t mere stump 
answering to the uppet 


urm-bone. his loss 
of the wing had been 
accompanied by an 
equally ¢ mMplete loss 
ot the keel of the 


breast-bone as in 
modern ostriche 
Meanwhile the legs 
had become enor 
mously powerlul, and 
the shape ot the trunk 
had changed to a no 
less striking extent, 
so that in these parti 
culars this ancient bird 
exactly resembles the 
living divers of to 
day. Ifesperornis, in 
short, was an even 
more highly specialised 
diver than any specie 
now living. This is a 
really astonishing fact, 
and when once realised 
the study of ou 
modern sea-birds and 
the various evolution 
ary phases they pre 
ent become 
immensely more in 
teresting. 

Though oul 
divers—-the red and 
black throated ind 
the yreal Northern 
diver which have 
retained the power ol 
flight, can hardly be 
the descendants of 
this ancient giant 
ior it stood nearly 61t. 
high—-which had lost 
this power, it Is pos 
sible that they al 
the descendants 
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hesperornis., Phe 
only really striking feature, indeed, wherein they differ from th 
wonderful fossil is in tne absence of teeth; but this absence 
was foreshadowed in the fossil bird, inasmuch as the termina 


half of the upper jaw was toothless, and evidently hor 


ensheathed. ‘Teeth seem to have gone out of fasion very so 
and therebv the most’ obvious evidence of their lowly rep 
origin) was put away. It is possible that th 


the teeth may have been associated with t 
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razor-bill, further, become 
flightless. 


We have yet another expert diver 


among our fish-eating birds—to wit, 
the cormorant. Anatomically a stork 

that Is to say, a descendant of the 
same stock as that which gave rise to 
the storks and herons—this bird has 


become by degrees struc turally modified 
for the pursuit of prey uncer water, and 
in consequence has acquired a physical 
to that 
of the diving birds already described. 


transformation approximating 
But, curiously enough, in one particular 
it differs from all 
the matter of its 
become completely sealed up, though 
to the back of 
mouth remains in the embryo 
Thus a cormorant br: athes 
through the mouth. If 
bird 


revarded 


these; and this is in 


nostrils, which have 


a narrow passage the 
still 
only 
this had been 
known to us, 


this closiny 


the only diving 
we should have 
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tel ip} n ise ere adapla 
t to ¢ I ment parts iy 
xacverat | is it may, we 
ave n t ul nt fossil, and the 
two forn just described, a wonderful 
nstance « the transformation of the 
body » aS to adjust it to the require 
ents of su rine work, Phe guille 
ra r-l) nd putt are sO 
wy ise i | nt piustiating nl 
‘ rimming prov Lhat these birds 
ire really | | Ise plover 
cl a be I ( I that 1 lO Say, 
they are vers whi have rsaken up of the nostrils as a_ natural 
he i re for ea it i, in sequence of the diving habit, for, 
n idopted a fish having no fleshy valvular closing 
et | may regard t 0. G.I HEAD OF GANNET. Copyright apparatus to exclude the water from 
contention i Dp! il il may be 
mil ed t t tive i t pl el ee. \met ca Viale 
etainn ull t ractel of a typical plover, is vet able 
fit ibsistence I it ean, and this though the teet are 
t é ped ] aD ur t k the rulliemot ima ws 
) ers ma e bee derive { transformation 
ha ! «option of a h diet. Selection would 
peedily bt i ut ‘ inve, either by flavouring the survival 
of sudden correlated variation in the duection of diving and 
fish-eatir r byt r procs t favouring small changes 
n this d ‘ | uhin, it will be observed, is less modified 
in the mot ar the razor-bill, for when on land the 
body i carried in the ntal position, like the typical 
plover the guillemot it is poised almost vertically. 
\nd the rue of the great uk, the extinct giant 


the windpipe, as have the seals and 


dification would have 


vhales, for example, some such m 
been deemed imperative. But, as a matter of fact, this is 
not +o, for grebes, divers and all the members of the auk tribe 


miment has already been made 
teeth, but it 


have perfectly open nostrils. '. 


hornv beak-sheatls 


on the substitution of lor 
should be remarked that many fish-eatine birds have the 
edges of these sheaths more or less markedly serrated. This is 


true of the cormorant and gannet; but in the goosander and its 


congeners these serrations assume the form of a number of 
conical tooth-like processes, pointing backwards, obviously 
derived by modification of the borny lamella which serve the 


if strainers in other ducks,and which are so enormousiy 
In a fossil bird of the London 
jaws were similariy armed; 


purp se 
developed in the shoveller ducks. 


clay, it 1S Interesting to 
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notice, 
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but in this case 
the toothlike pro- 
cesses were not 
contined to the 
horny beak- 
sheath, but were 
developed = along 
the edges of the 
skeleton ot the 
beak. Thus in 
three several ways 
have toothed jaws 
been developed, at 
different times, by 
different groups of 
birds. So far we 
have spoken only 
of birds’ which 
have become spe- 
cially modified to 
enable them to 
pursue prey under 
water. But there 
are many which 
have adopted quite 
other tactics, Riley Fortune. 
and of these the 

gannet and the osprey are striking illustrations. The first- 
named, own cousin to the cormorant, dashes down on its prey from 
a great height in mid-air, and, plunging head foremost, seizes its 
victim in its beak. The kinglisher adopts similar tactics, save 
only that it watches for victims from a convenient perch, Like 
the cormorant, the gannet has lost its external nostrils; but it 
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has also another peculiarity which has been generally over- 
looked. This is the curious hinge which has been formed near 
the base of the upper jaw. A deep cleft in the beak-sheath 
marks the position of this hinge, which appears to serve as a 
buffer to reduce the sheck of impact. The gannet is, further- 
more, peculiar in the enormous development of air-cells beneath 
the skin, the purpose of which is problematical. Some regard 
this as a provision for reducing the shock of impact with the 
water; but since a similar air system is met with in other birds, 
which capture their prey by less violent methods, this explana- 
tion is hardly sufficient. The osprey, like the gannet, captures 
its prey by a downward plunge; but this is seized not by the 
beak, but with the feet, which are enormously power'ul and 


urmed with great talons, Occasionally, this bird, like the 
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sea-eagle, which 
adopts similar 
hunting tactics, 
grasps a victim 
too large to be 
carried away, and, 
unable to relax its 
grip, IS speedily 
drowned In conse- 
quence. ‘Finally, 
mention must be 
made of the heron 
tribe. Although 
by no means ex- 
clusively fish 
eaters, as some 
suppose, fish form 
a considerable 
portion of thei 
diet, and these are 
captured by a 
lightning thrust of 
the dagger - like 
beak as the bird 
stands knee - deep 


PUFFINS. Copyright in the water. As 


a rule, he waits as 
patiently as a sentinel, but at times walks his prey up. The 
litthe blue herons of Florida, however, display ever more 
activity, capturing their prey when on the wing. 

Ihe foregoing facts embrace but the more superficial 
characters which the force of circumstances has impressed upon 
fish-eating birds; but they afford a fascinating insight into the 
way in which birds belonging to very different groups, and 
originally very differently modelled, have adapted themselves to 
the same end--the capture of fish. Unrelated forms, it is to 
be remarked, have often, from this cause, come to bear a very 
close resemblance, such as that between guillemots and divers ; 
while closely-related forms, such as cormorants and gannets, 
have, on the other hand, departed widely. Why this should be 
is a mystery we cannot pretend to solve. W. P. Pycrart. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
Tue Hay Harvest. 


LREADY in mid-June the sound of the hay-cutter is heard 
on the farms, and on a few of the more favoured hold- 
ings the hay has already been not only cut, but dried and 
laid. The crop is excellent and the condition all that 
could be desired, as the bottom grasses seem to have 

done very well during the fine weather that followed the stormy 
April. Those who began ingathering early are making assut 
ance doubly sure, for many of them were able to get thei 
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razor-bill, which had, further, become 
flightless. 

We have yet another expert diver 
among our fish-eating birds—to wit, 
\natomically a stork 

that is to say, a descendant of the 
same stock as that which gave rise to 
the storks and herons—this bird has 
become by degrees structurally modified 


the cormorant. 


for the pursuit of prey uncer water, and 
in consequence has acquired a physical 
transformation approximating to that 
of the diving birds already described. 
But, curiously enough, in one particular 
it differs from all these; and this is in 
the matter of its nostrils, which have 
become completely sealed up, though 
a narrow passage to the back of the 
mouth still remains in the embryo 
Thus a cormorant br athes§ only 
through the mouth. If this had been 
the only diving bird known to us, 
we should have regarded this closing 
up of the 
sequence of the diving 
fleshy 
apparatus to exclude the water trom 


nostrils as a natural 
habit, for, 
having no valvular closing 
tANNET. Copyright 

the windpipe, as have the seals and 
whales, for example, some such modification would have 
been deemed imperative. But, as a matter of fact, this ts 
not +o, for grebes, divers and all the members of the auk tribe 
have perfectly open nostrils. ( iment has already been made 
on the substitution of hotny beak-sheaths for teeth, but it 
should be remarked that many fish-eatine birds have the 
edges of these sheaths more or less markedly serrated. This is 
true of the cormorant and gannet; but in the goosander and its 
congeners hese serrations assume the form of a number of 
conical tooth-like processes, pointing backwards, obviously 
derived by modification of the norny lamella which serve the 
purpose of strainers In « ther ducks, and which are so enormousiy 
developed in the shoveller ducks. In a fossil bird of the London 


clay, it is interesting to notice, the jaws were similatiy armed; 
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but in this case 
the toothlike pro- 
cesses were not 
contined to the 
horny beak - 
sheath, but were 
developed along 
the edges of the 
skeleton ot the 
beak. Thus in 
three several ways 
have toothed jaws 
been developed, at 
different times, by 
different groups of 
birds. So far we 
have spoken only 
of birds” which 
have become spe- 
cially modified to 
enable them to 
pursue prey under 
water. but there 
are many whi h 
have adopted quite 
other tactics, Riley Fortune. 
and of these the 

gannet and the osprey are striking illustrations. The first- 
named, own cousin to the cormorant, dashes down on its prey from 
a great height in mid-air, and, plunging head foremost, seizes is 
victim in its beak. The kingfisher adopts similar tactics, save 
only that it watches for victims from a convenient perch. Like 
the cormorant, the gannet has lost its external nostrils; but it 
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has also another peculiarity which has been generally over- 
looked. This is the curious hinge which has been formed near 
the base of the upper jaw. A deep cleft in the beak-sheath 
marks the position of this hinge, which appears to serve as a 
buffer to reduce the sheck of impact. The gannet is, further- 
more, peculiar in the enormous development of air-cells beneath 
the skin, the purpose of which is problematical. Some regard 
this as a provision for reducing the shock of impact with the 
water; but since a similar air system is met with in other birds, 
which capture their prey by less violent methods, this explana- 
tion is hardly sufficient. The osprey, like the gannet, captures 
its prey by a downward plunge; but this is seized not by the 
beak, but with the feet, which are enormously power'ul and 
wrmed with great talons, Occasionally, this bird, like the 
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sea-eagle, which 
adopts similar 
hunting tactics, 
grasps a victim 
too large to be 
carried away, and, 
unable to relax its 
grip, iS speedily 
drowned in couse- 
quence. ‘Finally, 
mention must be 
made of the heron 
tribe. Although 
by no means ex- 
clusively fish 
eaters, aS some 
suppose, fish form 
a considerable 
portion of their 
diet, and these are 
captured by a 
ightning thrust of 
the dagger - like 
beak as the bird 
stands knee - deep 
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a rule, he waits as 
patiently as a sentinel, but at times walks his prey up. The 
little blue herons of Florida, however, display ever more 
activity, capturing their prey when on the wing, 

Lhe foregoing facts embrace but the more superficial 
characters which the force of circumstances has impressed upon 
fish-eating birds; but they afford a fascinating insight into the 
way in which birds belonging to very different groups, and 
originally very differently modelled, have adapted themselves to 
the same end--the capture of fish. Unrelated forms, it is to 
be remarked, have often, from this cause, come to bear a very 
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close resemblance, such as that between guillemots and divers; 
while closely-related forms, such as cormorants and gannets, 
have, on the other hand, departed widely. Why this should be 
is a mystery we cannot pretend to solve. W. P. Pycrart. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
Tue Hay Harvest. 


LREADY in mid-June the sound of the hay-cutter is heard 
on the farms, and on a few of the more favoured hold 
ings the hay has already been not only cut, but dried and 
laid. ‘The crop is excellent and the condition all that 
could be desired, as the bottom grasses seem to have 

done very well during the fine weather that followed the stormy 
April. Those who began ingathering early are making assur 
ance doubly sure, for many of them were able to get theit 
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mie racdiu yf | ) wid pena ya lar ye extent n tne ule 
iv ft \ xd, have lost a erable amount of 

mn. ob he iriou nnibus, cab and tramway companie 

yblivged to bu it quantities of hay ; | t introduction 

me ' tl power 1 ) treet iulage ha t ibled them t 

p . t tial lnver of horses, an rhe vuld think that 
this must have a positive and y lefined effect on t market in 
London. So far, wever, we are bound to say that it is not 
er | Lligh prices did not pre ist vear, but then the 
juality of the iV Wa ery much below the avera and the 
demand for iy was keen throughout the year Ina very 
rt ne it will be p ible to report on the results of the first 

t thi n’s hay, and they may perhaps give a much 

i clue to the financia prospects of the vear. 
SHORTAGE oF LABOUR, 

In parts of the West Country, where hay harvest and othe 
larvests are early, there is already complaint about shortage of 
labour for the wor One of the reasons alleged for the lack of 
labourers is that the women take so much kk part than they 
ised to take in the labour of the fields. We see this tendency of 
the women to forsake field work as something which is un 
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of Cotswold sheep, a fact which seems to show that this breed, 
after being out of favour for a time, ts 
Many flocks were represented also in the various Down breeds. 


Both light and heavy horses were 


comimg in once more, 


well represented, and so were 


pigs. in the Northamptonshire County Show, which was held 
at the county town, the shorthorns were very conspicuous. 
llere, too, as befits a hunting county, hunters veceived a 
considerable amount of attention, those well-known breeders, 
Mr. Robinson and Messrs. Cheney, bringing off their usual 


iccesses. Lincolns and Oxfords. 


The sheep here were mostly 


lhe [Essex County Show was held at Colchester and brought 
together a fine assemblage of pedigree stock. No fewer than eighty 


one Shire horses were entered in the various classes devoted to 


the 


breed. The farmers’ animals were of a very good quality indeed, 
imens that w greatly admired might be 
shown by Mr. J. G. Williams, a breedet 
' feature that is worth 
a competition among the farmers, 
what called agricul- 
It would conduce to the prosperity and usefulness 
suunty exhibitions if their organisers would more 
encouragement to the animals not specially got 
up for the occasion, but as they work on the farm itself. It is 
curious that, although Essex is becoming more and more a dairy 
county, the number 


and along many Spe 
mentioned a bay colt 
who also did well in the open classes. A 
copying in this 


who encouraged to 


show 1s 


were show are 
tural horses. 
of « give 


showing ol 


of prize-winning horses does not seem to 
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becoming to them extending itself more and more 
although in Scotland it does not vet seem to be felt. 


widely, 
No doubt 


due in some measure to the spread of education, and as 


the standard of refinement increases it is hardly likely—one 
may, perhaps, doubt whether it is to be wished—that women 
should engage in hard manual work. But it is. without anv 


doubt at all, to be desired that the harvest should be gathered in, 


whether by hands masculine or feminine: for it is one of the 
operations of agriculture which will least brook indefinite delay. 
Recent County SnHows. 
Chis isa busy time of the year for this class of exhibition 


ind it is difficult to keep count of them. Luckily the majority 
have weather. Ihe Gloucestershire Agri 
cultural Society held their exhibition in Lord Bathurst's park at 
Cirencester and the entries were well above the average. Short- 
horns, as usual, were very well shown, the winners being mostly 
such well-known breeders as Mr. William Bell, Lord Calthorp 

Sir RK. Cooper and Mr. W. H. Tremaine. The shorthorn prize 
for the counties of Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire was won 
by Mr. J. T. Hobbs with a yearling bull, Hampton Bowling. 
[Chere was a fair show of Jerseys, but Mr. Cridlan had the field to 
himself in Aberdeen-Angus, and was awarded four first prizes, three 
seconds and the silver medal. A feature of the show was the numbet 


enjoyed beautiful 


IN 


THE ORCHARD. 
increase greatly. A probable explanation is that the practical 
farmer working for the London milk find it 
worth his while to use highly-bred pedigree cattle; for his own 
reasons he prefers cross-breds. 
Tut 
From the North of England and Scotland, where the annuai 
hirin:s for farm servants are now over for the year, information 
comes that the old inclination of hands to change their places 1s 
as pronounced as ever. It is a fact that has long been observed 
in their habits, that when the time comes for master and man to 
hold the usual conversation about what the arrangements are to 
be for the next year, the chances are all in favour of the man 
saying that he is thinking of making a change. There is no 
particular reason for this, because it is found that the servant 
of the popular master are just as ready to leave as those of the 
unpopular master. Perhaps the main consideration with a farm 
servant is that to go to a new district is a break in his otherwise 
dull life. And usually the bonds uniting him to any particular 
place are of the slightest. It is almost proverbial that he cares 
nothing about his cottage. A man who is offered good wages 
never think of refusing them because the dwelling 
accommodation was not what it might be. The garden is seldom 
more than an ill-cultivated patch, for the simple reason that 


market does not 
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would 
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in the North the old custom prevails of paying farm service toa population had got into a migratory habit that has not very 
considerable degree in kind. A man who has as much milk and much reason behind it. On the appointed day they load then 
potatoes as he requires for his household consumption does not belongings on a long cart and joyfully take the road, happy even 
feel that interest in the garden and allotment which prevails in if the day be wet, but happier still when it is fine. They would 
the South of England. And dissatisfaction at the payment is not like to be tied to the soil by the tenancy of a small holding 
not at the root of the matter, because this year wages have One would think, however, that the frequent changes of school 
been kept up very well. It seems as though this part of the would be bad for the children. 


THE ROYAL HORSE SHO!V. 


EW will be found to cavil at 
the proposition that the 
seventeenth Royal Horse 
Show, which came to a con- 
clusion on Saturday last, 

fully maintained the best traditions 
which the Royal has gathered to itself 
in the past. That this should have 
been so is only what might have been 
expected, for the weather itself, the 
strength of the entries and the unfailing 
energy and courtesy of the various 
officials, added to the business-like and 
methodical arrangement of details, lent 
themselves to a combination which 
assured success. Taken all round, the 
quality of the horses shown may be 
looked upon as having been satisfac- 
tory, though perhaps a stronger class of 
hunters has been seen in the ring on 
previous occasions, and in_ several 
instances the saddle hacks hardly came 
up to the notion of what a_ hack : a 
should be. In the tandem classes & 

the judges undoubtedly awarded the 
prizes to the best material at their § 





disposal; but to my mind it is dis- ~~ 
tinctly open to argument’ whether W. A. Rouch TISSINGTON KIT CAT. Copyright 
any of these show tandem teams 
are representative of what a tandem should be. The essence bangs them down again with a straight thrust on the ground, 
of a tandem team is surely that it should be well balanced, but a very little distance in advance of the spot from which he 
sporting in appearance and that the horses themselves should took them up. Yet faute de mieux prizes are awarded to teams so 
at all events convey the impression of being able to do a long led. I am quite ready to plead guilty to being old-fashioned 
stage with ease and comfort. Now there can be nothing and behind the times, but present in my mind is a very different 
‘sporting’ about a beefy, bosomy, bad-shouldered tandem type of tandem horse. Action—well, a little, but not much 
leader, who picks his fore feet up as high as he can, and then more than you would look for in a good hunter when fresh. 
Shape—the best and truest made blood 
hunter you could find; well-placed 


shoulders, good back, loins and middle 
piece, plenty of rein and a free, bold 
carriage to top it all. his sort of 
animal, if lam not mistaken, would be 
making his bridle ring when half of the 
show tandem horses of to-day would be, 
figuratively speaking, dying in a ditch. 
It is at least.certain that, if the hackney 
is to be taken as representing what a 
tandem horse ought to he, judges 
would render an inestimable service 
to that breed of horses if they would 
rigidly set their faces and thei 
awards against the hideous and utterly 
useless up-and-down action which 
seems to be creeping into favour. 
A good hackney gets his shoulders 
out as well as any other type of horse, 
and there are plenty of such anima 

to be found. Why then encourage 
what is, after all, but a marked deterio 
ration ina breed which has been brought 
to a very high pitch of perfection ? 

In the jumping classes not a few 
of the horses would have done better 
had they not been hampered by the 
well-intentioned but clumsy methods 
of their riders, a good many of whom 
seem to be of opinion that, in order 
to ride a horse over a jump, it is 
necessary to kick him violently in the 
ribs, jerk his mouth and, above all, 
to hang on to the reins, with the 
natural and inevitable result that if, 
In spite of * assistance,” the un! 





tunate animal does succeed in cleat 
the obstacle, the rider land 
out on nis nec k. In this 


WW. A. Rouch. BUGLE MARCH: CHAMPION HACK. opyright the majority of our ridet 





W. A. Kor ASTRAL . 
being placed first, with Lady Gongelt, 
with Grand Vulcan, and Mr. G. Goad 
Pick-em-up. A good many of the 


placings of the first 
although Grand Vulcan 


winner 1 


gave, perhaps, t! 


a nice sort of mare, and, I think, 


CHAMPION 


~ Feserve, 


with 


ara, 





HUNTER. 


Miss Ella Ross second, 
Lord 
oniookers thought that the 
and second might have been reversed, but 
e best 


‘show,” the 
deserved the aw 
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nt k part in the jumping The class for double harness horses under 15h. was a very 
it Olymy - bout i vy the easy manner in strong one, but there was no getting away onsen oo ot 
Rufu eared a jun ur sft. 11mm. in height on Mrs. Batt’s well-matched pair, Hopwood Spark — oan 
Satur é ta ting at the International Show. Horace, two own brothers by Sir Horace out 0 oye 
I ul , Mr. Wa Winans won with Second to these came The Gem and The ee way ~~ 7 
I in An ( ing, a winner at last vear’s New Mr. Paul Hoffman, the third prize being awarded to Mr. W. G. 
York ; é | 
to N 7 t I imed 
belo to Mr 
Melt il It ! it I 
I pla » 3 1 Pom t 
it belonging to 
Mr. « ae In the covert 
ick cla Mr, W. |. Tatem 
‘ " erved victory 
» Ve \ in Minste t 
) 1 inimal, who 
uldl bb ! ul ft again this 
t Arthur a ¢ vl ort 
I dy » pony, look the : 
nad prize ind Mr. -laines a he at abil 
btained th | place with Cock f Srerenssernatiern her 7 — we 
Robin The net result of the -— EEE a PLA PUTRI, 
mpetit i me the hacks es ee as , ' ® : 
was that the roo-gurnpea 
challenge cup for novice park 
ack was awarded to Mr. ‘ d 
\ M. ci¢ blo P tn) Pom, 
nd tha lor th guimesn 
hallenge cup for hacks Mr. 
Walter Wina wa first, 
with Bugle March, an ex 
ceptionally ine runner and 
exceiient manners and 
carriage mto— the bargain, 
Lhe cine ner il ) 
taking the “reserve” with W. A.B 7HE HIGH JUMP. Gesnetet 
ee e single harness cla Mr. Howard Frank was repre Cunard’s Orchard'’s Wild-Luck and Orchard’s Variety Fair, while 
1 by Shelbourne Salta, a very fine mare indeed, and a Mr. Winans had to be content with a “reserve” for his Londes- 
lendid ‘all-round mover when. she settled down to her work; borough and Lonsdale, a position upon which he might have 
he was well handled by her owner, and is by the well-known improved had his horses been more equally matched. 
ickney sire Polonius ; she iould add many other prizes Coker’s Rosador (Mr. Winans) stood out by himself in the 
to the “first” and special cup which she gained on Friday after competition for the gold challenge vase for the best park turn- 
noot Very smart were some of the turn-outs in the class fot out, lis nearest opponents being British King (Mr. Jurgens) and 
ingle harness horses driven by ladies, Miss Burnel! Tubbs Grand Vulcan (Miss Ross). 


In a very moderate class for horses of 
Colonial and foreign breeds, Mr. Louis Winans 
was an easy winner with High Life, Orchard’s 
Maid (Mr. Cunard) taking second and Rip (Mr. 
Walter Winans) third. 

In the tandems for horses over 15h., Mr. 
Paul Hoffman had Riot in the lead and Green 
Girl for wheeler, the combination being good 
enough to put Miss Ross’s Grand Vizier and 
Grand Vulcan into second place, these in turn 
beating Mr. Winans’s Coker’s Rosador and 
Proserpine, against whom it may perhaps be 
urged that they are too big for a 
team. 

The hunters shown were of good class, 
and not a few of them looked like being 
““workmen” over a country into the bargain. 
In the novice class Mr. E. C. Brown's bay 
mare Elsie used herself so well and gal!oped 
with such freedom that, anticipating the judge's 
award, the public gave her the first prize; but 
Mr. Drage’s Bentinck ran her fairly close and 
well deserved the second prize, though some 
critics would have it that Mr. G. H. Stokes’s 
Bullace was second best. The well-known 
dealer, however, had his revenge in the class 
for hunters to carry 14st., in which his five 
year old bay gelding Bayard, a very nice, 
active and well-balanced little horse, fairly 
romped away from both Elsie and Bentinck. 
Further and again well-deserved honours were 
in store for Mr. Stokes when Astral won the 
first in Class 3 for hunters up to not less than 
14st., and followed it up by taking the hunter 
championship and the Richmond Cup, Mr. 
Simpson- Hinchcliffe’s Broadwood taking second 
honours in the championship, and thus securing 
the special prize offered by Mr. Romer- Williams, 
the vice-president of the show. In the pair horse class 
Mr. Walter Winans’s Coker’s Rosador and Proserpine made 
such a splendid show that even in a class of exceptional strength 
there was no hesitation in placing them in front of Mr. John 
Kerr’s Loudwater Gongelt and Grangelt, both of whom are by 
the well-known sire Royal Danegelt. a. . Be 
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NITROGEN FIXATION FOR NON-LEGUMINOUVS PLANTS. 


By PROFESSOR 


rYNO the agriculturist and horticulturist alike, there is 

probably at the present time no subject causing more 

interest than the application of bacteriology, the most 
recent of the biological sciences, to the oldest pursuit of the 
human race. It 
is little more 
than a couple of 
decades since 
scientists first 
began to realise 
the important 
part played by 
bacteria in aid- 
ing the growth 
of plants; yet so 
rapid has been 
the progress of 
discovery in 
this subject 
that a distinct 
branch of re- 
search, known 
as agricultural 
bacteriology, 
has arisen. The 
results already 
obtained have 
given us a new 
conception of 
the tundamen- 
tal causes of 
the productivity 
and fruitfulness 
of the soil, and have called the attention of all ‘tillers of the 
soil” to the invisible life which is constantly at work below 








Non-inoculated, Inoculated. 


OATS. 


the surface of our gardens and fields, and 
to the immense possibilities which may 
be realised by a better understanding oi 
the activities of these minute vegetable 
organisms. Among the many different 
kinds of soil bacteria, none is of greater 
practical importance than the nitrogen 
fixers. There are two groups of these 
organisins—(a) the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
living in the root tubercles of the legu- 
minosaw, and (b) the free nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria present in the soil. 

Much has been written of recent 
vears concerning the symbiotic relation- 
ship between leguminous plants and the 
nodule bacteria, and, as a _ result of 
extended experiments in Germany, in 
America and in this country, there can 
be little doubt of the value of the 


application, under 
certain conditions, 


bacteria for increas- 


ing the yield of 


crop itself in- 


and its feeding 


value improved. 





/ ‘\ 


Inoculated, Non-inoculated, 


ZURNIPS, 





of cultures of these 


leguminous — crops. 
Not only is” the 


creased, and _ the 
soil enriched and 
fertilised by such 
cultures, but the 
maturing of the 
crop is’ hastened 


This bemg the 


result of the 


B. BotroMLey. 


inoculation of leguminous plants, it is not surprising that many 
attempts have been made during recent years to get non 
leguminous plants to respond to similar treatment. In the early 
experiments attempts were made to induce the formation of 
nodules on non- 
leguminous plants 
by pricking the 
roots and thus 
admitting the 
nitrogen-tixing 
bacteria into the 
cortical cells. The 
results obtained 
were far from satis 
factory. It was 
noted, however, in 
certain cases that 
the growth of the 
plant had been 
stimulated by 
watering it wilh a 
culture solution of 
the nitrogen-fixing 
organisms, and 
when the roots of 
these plants were 
examined, although 





no nodules were 
formed, the roots 
were foun: to have 


crowds of bacteria 
Inoculated Non inn tu'ated, 


surrounding them. 
) ( “4 1) BA ji ,. 


A closer examina 
tion showed that the bacteria were embedded in a siime similat 
to that known to exist in the so-called ‘“‘infection-threads ” of 
leguminous nodules. Mazé and Greig 
Smith have proved that this slime is of a 
nitrogenous nature, and that there is a 
relation between the amount of atmo 
spheric nitrogen fixed and the amount of 
slime formed by the bacteria. In the case 
of the nodules of the leguminose the 
“intection-threads’’ consist of slime in 
which are embedded the nitrogen-fixing 


bacteria, and it is bighily probable that it 
is by means of this slime that the host 
plant is benefited, and not by the decom 
posiuion of the bacteria themselves, aS was 
originally supposed. Ll’or some unknown 


reason it is impossible as yet to induce the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria to enter the roots 
of non-leguminous plants; but if we can 
promote a covering of slime - forming 
bacteria around the roots, it may b 


BARLEY 


INOCULAT VD 


possible for the 
plant to obtain its 
nitrogenous supply 
from this slime, 
and thus” growth 
would be increased. 
It is along these 
lines that research 
iS nOoOW being con- 
ducted, and the 
olyect Is to obtain 
such a culture of 
slime-forming  bac- 
teria as will fix the 
free nitrogen in the 


soil and render it 





available for any Non-inoculated J 
, , 
plant RADISHE 
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Ix nt « riments upon various n leguminous plants 

its, barley, cab wes, turnips, strawberr etc, have given 
promising re The accompanying illustrations are speci 
mens from field experiments conducted at Angers by M. Brossier, 
who says that he is well contented with the result Che turnips 
were all sown under identical condition n March 20th, the 
moculated be watered with a culture HMution Of siime-lorming 
bacteria on April 15 Phe radishes were sown on April 2oth, 
the inoculated being watered with culture solution ten days later. 
he beet was sown on May tst and the inoculated plants were 
watered with solution at the time ol wing. 

\ gratifying report on strawberries trom Guernsey is as 
follows: “I am ud to record that for strawberries the culture 
iS proving a thorough success up to date. At Messrs. E. H. 
Wheadon’'s there is quite a discernible difference between those 

—s\ , 
RICH 
A 4 
NY and all topics concerning the 
welfare of our great Indian 
Empire must ever be of 
perennial interest to all in this 
country, and among uch 
topics none cansurely rouse more interest 
than the manner in which a very large 
portion of the food supply of the land 
is raised lhere are two outstanding 


features with regard to rice cultivation 
which attract our attention at once. 
These are its amazing productiveness 
and its wonderful suitability for growing 
in tropical marshes ; but for this beneh 


cent gift to man, vast flooded regions 


in tropical countries would be quite 
Kice will 
where there is 
It matters little 
whether the water be a few inches deep 


unsuitable for corn-growing. 


yrow in any warm land 


a sulliciency olf water. 
or several feet, since there are different 
kinds of the grain which will suit all con 


ditions Bengal is an ideal country for 
rice-growing, because its vast alluvial 
plains become annually flooded by the 
heavy rainfall and the overflowing of 
its great rivers. Chen the productive 
ness of rice is simply amazing the 
hundred-fold is passed many times over, \ friend of the 
writer counted 77 stalks growing from one grain of seed; each 
of these stalks would bear from toogr. to 200gr. of rice; hence, 


average on each 
sin that 


Qf course, it 1s 


taking the stalk at 150gr. only, the produc- 
amounted to the grand total of 
that erain of 


cleat 


Instance 
not asserted 
but it is that, where the conditions are 

favourable, the productiveness is astonishing. 

Rice in Bengal is undoubtedly the staff of life. 
place there of bread with us. 


tivene 11,570. 


every seed bears a 
similar number ; 
It takes the 


No meal is complete without it. 





7H 


HARVESTED CROP. 
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inoculated and those not. The plants are much more vigorous 
and much more abundant; there 
advance in earliness on the part of those inoculated. 
his last feature can be definitely ascertained.” 

Our knowledge of the wonderful work done by soil bacteria 


the bloom is seems also an 


Later on 


is as yet only in its infancy, and great advances may be looked 
We must realise that these tiny workers 
are true piants, and require suitable treatment and conditions 1n 
order to do their work effectively, and it is only by careful and 
numerous experiments that these requirements can be discovered. 
It is hoped, as a result of the many experiments now being 
conducted throughout the country, that it may be possible soon 
method of applying bacterial cultures to 
leguminous plants which shall be as successful and as useful as 
that used in the inoculation of leguminous plants. 


for in the near future. 


to obtain a non- 


CULTIVATION IN BEXGAL. 





PLOUGHING. 


Whatever article of food may not be forthcoming, there must be 
Eaten with a little vegetable curry and salt, it forms the 
sole food of millions. It must, however, be confessed that, as an 
article of constant diet, rice does not build up strong, ro!ust 
constitutions. It tends to produce fat rather than muscle. This 
‘ particularly noticeable when the rice-eating inhabitants of 
Isengal are compared with the wheat-eating peoples of other 
India. The difference in sturdiness of physique and of 
character is marked. The dwelling-houses of the peasant 
class in Bengal are usually constructed of mud walls and a 

roofing of thatch. Inside they are very 


rice 


parts of 
most 


dark, getting no light except what 
comes in at the door and perhaps 
one shutter window. The flooring is 


made of dry mud beaten hard. As so 
large a part of the peasant’s life is 
passed in the open alr, what he « hiefly 
needs in his house is a warm place to 
sleep in when the weather is cold, and 
a dry place in the rainy season. The 
complete agricultural kit of a Bengal 
peasant, which consists of his plough, 
the yoke which fits on the neck of his 
oxen and the short bamboo ladder used 
to smooth the soil over when ploughed, 
can be carried on the man’s shoulder. 
In our illustrations we may obtaina 
glimpse of the conditions under which 
the Bengal peasant loves to work. He 
ploughs his land when it is actually 
under water, and does his best to work 
up the soil to the consistence of mud. 
When that stage is reached the next 
operation takes place. This 
smooth over the inequalities left by the 
ploughing, and for this purpose the 
short ladder above described is used. 
The implement, if we may call it 
such, is drawn by the bullocks over the 
muddy slush, while the driver himself 
stands upon it to the necessary 


is to 


give 
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weight. In this attitude he presents to the 
onlooker a very comical appearance. It is, 
however, a very dirty task; his oxen sink to 
their knees in mud and water, and soon he 
and they are heavily bespattered with slush. 
When the inequalities of the ground have thus 
been levelled the field is ready to receive the 
rice plants. Sowing the seed broadcast is 
rarely adopted in Bengal, the more usual 
method being first to raise the seedlings in 
nurseries and then transplant them into the 
fields. Consequently, at the very beginning 
of the rains the cultivator prepares a corner 
in one of his fields and sows his rice seed 
thickly in it. In such a seed-plat the rice 
germinates and grows to the desired height 
for transplanting. In the meanwhile the cul- 
tivator yoes on preparing his fields to receive 
the plants. When the seedlings have attained 
the requisite height they are carefully uprooted 
and made into bundles; these are then carried 
to the fields, where both men and women are 
employed to replant them. <A dirtier task than 
that of transplanting it is scarcely possible to 
conceive; those so engaged have to be con- 
stantly stooping, while either the fierce Indian 
sun is beating on their bare backs from above, 





or they are drenched by heavy tropical rain. LEVELLING THE WATER-COVERED GROUND. 

\nd when you add to these conditions the 

unpleasant effluvia rising from the mud you have enough to his countenance day by day. How eagerly he scans the face 
make the work very irksome; yet the wages so earned are of the sky, and prays to his gods for copious showers! 


very small, being only 
from 3d. to 4d. for a 
long day of toil. 

After his fields 
have all been planted, 
the labours of the 
Bengal peasant are 
comparatively light. 
Should rain fall in 
sufficient quantities, 
his chief concern is 
to see that the em 
bankments between 
his fields are secure. 


Observing the 
drought, the rice met 
chant is alive to pos 
sibilities; he will 
study the weathe 
forecasts, and if the 
conditions for rain are 
unfavourable, he will 
immediately put up 
the price of grain. 
Should the drought be 
prolonged, the prices 
will go higher and 
higher. Now the 
crops on the higher 
lands will all turn 
yellow and die. \t 
such times great suf 


These he must have 
to keep all the water 
possible around the 
roots of his crop. 
Rice will grow and 
thrive in plenty of 
water, but will wither 
and die should the soil 
become dry Should 
the rains, however, 
keep off, and the 


fering ensues to the 
poor, who have no 
store of grain, but 
have to buy their daily 
supply whatever the 
price may be. In 
such times of scarcity 





water in his’ fields : ——— = _ ’ - it is not uncommon 
sink lower and lower THE GROWER’S OUTFIT. for them to go with 
and threaten to dry up only one meal a 
altogether, no words can describe the anxiety of the cultivator ; day. You see them grow thinner and weaker day by day, 
the shadow of ruin and famine may be seen deepening on until many fall an easy prey to disease and fever; this, 


bear in mind, is the condition § of 

i 4 ‘ Aa things when there is merely a scarcity 
me Abs Aen of food. What is the terrible plight of 

the people when the crops fail alto 


gether no pen can describe; then 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
droop and die. We are glad, however, 


to state that our beneficent English 
Government in India does its best to 
avert famine, and, where that is un 
aveidable, to save the lives of the 
people. As soon as it becomes known 
that there is scarcity in any part of 
the country test works are started, and 
if the people flock to these relief works 
in such numbers as to make it evident 
that famine conditions are prevailing, 
larger schemes of relief works are set 
on foot, and charity is enlisted on 
behalf of those too feeble to work: 
but, notwithstanding all that can be 
a : done, famine is a condition so terrible 
ae > t A, that words cannot describe 





on een 


it. Bengal, 
however, iS a highly favoured land, as 
famines in that province are of very 
rare occurrence. Should the drcu 
be but temporary, the peasant en 


AD 





vours to keep alive his « 


: | | RICE-DRYIAG. manual irrigation till the 
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showers fall. With copious showers the rice crop will grow 
rapidly, and in the course of three months or so a golden harvest 
will cover the land. At last the time of reaping has come. All 
the vast harvests of Bengal are reaped by the hand—reapinz 
and were they known, 
the capital expenditure involved in their purchase would be 
far beyond the means of the poor cultivator. Then, too, the 
embankments intersecting the fields would present great 


machines are unknown in the country; 


obstacles to their use, so the peasant adheres to the old custom 
practised from time immemorial of 
cutting his crop by hand. This method 
may be slow, but it is sure and cheap. 
lhe sickles used are barely larger than 
each separate tuft of 
rice-stalks is caught in the left hand and 
cut with the sickle in the right. This 
handful is then laid aside to dry and the 
So handful by 
handful the whole of the crop is cut. 
When it ufficiently dry, it is 
tied in small sheaves and carted to 


he oked knive Ss; 


next is taken in hand 


the homestead. Subsequently the rice 
arrives at the market, and ts bought 
up by merchants, who send it to the 
large cities; there it is stored in huge 
juantities until the prices improve. 
(srain-merchants as a class are exceed 
ingly weaithy. r. R. Epwarps. 


SHUFFLEBOTTOM S 
SOUINZIES. 

‘1 had been a dreary call, old 
Mrs. Hargreaves having proved 
specially morose and rheumaticky. 
The Curate, with his finger on 
the latch, made one more effort, 

before leaving, to enliven the poor old mass of crumpled joints 
and bitterness. He knew all she cared to hear was gossip about 
the neighbours, but there had been little that could be passed on 
Suddenly he recollected 
one entirely harmless item told him early on his long round that 


afely this wet November afternoon. 


day; he turned in the doorway. 

* Have you heard that Shuffl-bottom is supposed to have a 
juinsy, Mrs. Hargreaves ?”’ 

The old lady 


astonishing vigour, 


sat up suddenly im her chimney-corner with an 





ARTIFICIAL IRRIGATION IN BENGAL. 


‘Is it squinzies ‘e's got?) Eh dear! but that I'd t’ use of my 
legs an’ me knowin’ the only rem-medy too.” 

“Oh well! if it’s true, he can afford to have the doctor,” 
said her visitor, his hand on the door and relief in his heart that 
this stuffiest of weekly calls was almost over. 

* Doctor!” said Mrs. Hargreaves, with a snort, “an’ mich 
good ‘e's done me.” 

“ But you know, Mrs. Hargreaves, your rheumatism happens 
to be of a really very intractable nature.” He always used a 
Jong word when he could, on the principle of ** Mesopotamia,” 
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“It may be that,” replied Mrs. Hargreaves, “ but squinzies 
is another matter. Now, it’s none so far to Shufflebottom’s 
acrost fields.” 

“No,” replied her unconscious victim; “but you’d never 
manage it, Mrs. Hargreaves.” 

“Wot, me? There'll be only one journeying for me, an’ 


that'll be t’ chutchyard; but I was thinkin’ likely you'd be 
goin’, an’ if | was to tell you ‘ow to act, maybe you'd save ‘is 
life yet.” 





PLANTING OUT THE SEEDLINGS. 


* But it’s only a report, Mrs. Hargreaves; probably there's 
no truth in it ——” 

* Squinzies is not, as a rule, a report,’ said Mrs. Hargreaves, 
with stately contempt. “ Mezzles and poxes—yus. But squinzies 
is squinzies, as well you'd know if you'd ‘ad ‘em. | mind out 
Josh bein’ down with ‘em, an’ but for what I did ’e wouldn't ‘ave 
lived to be buried of the arrysipelus.”’ 

* You're a wonderful woman,” said the Curate, weakly, with 
what he hoped was guileless diplomacy; “but I must be off. 
I've two more calls to pay, besides some ——” 

‘Lut you'll be going to Shufflebottom’s,” 
said Mrs. Hargreaves, calmly, “ an’ you'll tek 
him word as Mrs. 'Argreaves seys 'e’s to get 
an old stockin’ and three nice-sized pertaties, 
‘e’s to put stockin’ in front of t’ fire, an’ taties 
in t’ oven wi’ their skins on, then when they've 
gotten right soft e’s to break up one an’ leave 
tother two unbrokken; but ’e’s to put’ em all 
in t’ stocking foot at once’t an’ lap it round ‘is 
neck. Then as first tatie gets cool ’e’s to put 
up ‘is ‘and an’ sqeedge second one, an’ there ‘e 
is as ‘ot as ’e'll bear it-—an’ after a bit t’ same 
wit’ third—’e'll not be needin’ owt else when 
‘e's finished 'em,” with calm assurance. “ An’ 
now | mind me,” she turned and searched 
feverishly in a dusty little cupboard on her right 
hand. ‘I've t’ very old stockin’ as our Josh 
‘ad; you'd best tek it in your pockut, an’ maybe 
I'll be right to send three taties, too, folks bein’ 
that feckless when illness is about.” The 
potatoes were also miraculously found, appa- 
rently under her chair, and before the Curate 
could offer any further expostulations a bulky 
roll was pressed in his hand and he ruefully 
found himself, outside the door it is true, but 
pledged to visit the distant Shufflebottom. 

While more calls were waiting to be made, 
and time was precious, he determined to cut 
short the other visits. 

“TI can’t stay long, Mrs. Brown, to-day, 
I'm afraid,” he volunteered at his next house. 
“| hear a rumour that Shufflebottom has a 
quinsy, and poor Mrs. Hargreaves wishes me to take him a 
special remedy Bg 

“An’ if ‘e’s down wi’ squinzies,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“Mrs. ’Argreaves ’ed best mind her own business. Much 
she knows, havin’ buried all ‘er family this long while. 
Now I've a turble grand ointment, med of marrow out ‘er 
pigs’ jaw-bones, an’ valuable it is. That would be of some 
good.” She rose, and planting the youngest Brownling firmly 
in his cradle, approached a mysterious cupboard door 
the wall, 
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Hastily the Curate seized his hat, but Mrs. Brown was not 
one to be easily vanquished. 

* Bide a bi‘, sir,” she called, out of the depth of her research. 
“Ah! I ‘ave it,” and she emerged with a grimy salve pot on 
which clustered the dust of many years. After the manner of 
grease pots it had a special attraction for “ flue,” and would have 
been unrecognisable as a pot at all to anyone but Mrs. Brown, 
who knew its value. She gave it a hasty wipe with her apron. 

“ Tak’ ’im that, sir, seein’ as yer goin’,” said she. “ Tell ’im 
to ‘ot it well, an’ rub ‘ard, an’ I reckon squinzies ‘Il not trouble 
‘im long if ’e does as J say.” 

The Curate saw nothing for it but to grasp the loathsome 
pot, it seemed the quickest way “out” in all senses; but he 
determined wild horses should not drag the news from him of 
Shufflebottom’s quinsy during his next call. Rumour, however 
had been before him at the Johnsons and he was early greeted 
with the intelligence. Firmly he endeavoured to ignore it, but 
old “ granfaither” Johnson, sitting an asthmatical fixture by the 
fire, was strong in his right to be heard, and seeing it was 
obviously so difficult for him to * fetch his breath,” or speak at 
all, a respectful silence was the only possible course for any 
visitor. With many wheezings and paroxysms of coughing the 
Patriarch explained the true “ rem-medy ” for “ squinzies ” 

“ Ingredients for which "—-gasp—*“* known only to bim” 
gasp—* consisted of herbs converted into a tea, whose efficacy 
was unrivalled,” a perfect earthquake of coughing here followed. 

The Curate essayed a remonstrance against so much 
exertion, but “ granfaither’ Johnson was enjoying himself, and 
holding up his hand to ensure silence continued to this effect : 

“Fortunately he had hanging up in that very kitchen the 
necessary dried vegetation, and if only he knew of anyone going 


WILD ORCHIDS 


HE cultivation of exotic orchids has become a hobby of 
the wealthy, and its fascinations attract more votaries 
every year. When we consider the quaint shapes, 
the brilliant colours and the strange methods by which 
many of these plants grow and are reproduced, we 

cannot wonder that this is so. In search of these precious 
treasures professional orchid-hunters “scorn delights and live 
laborious days” in parts of the world often scemote from 
civilisation, braving perils as great as those encountered by big- 
game-hunters. The lover of British orchids may also enjoy the 
pleasures of quest and the delights of capture without running 
any risk. He may experience the thrill of joy at finding his first 





THE SPOTTED ORCHI/S, 


(Orchis maculata.) 
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across the fields to take them to the sufferer his convalescence 
would be an assured thing.” 

“Perhaps you'll be settin’ out, sir 
married daughter, officiously. 

And the Curate was too truthful to deny it. Then followed 
the unhooking of herbs from the ceiling and much controversy 
as to quantities. Old Johnson wheezed, coughed, expectorated 
and almost swore clearly when his daughter failed to adjust 
some wormwood to his taste. Finally the Curate escaped 
with a newspaper parcel of dried sticks added to his 
store for the afflicted Shufflebottom’s further relief. He felt 
he had better start for the sufferer’s house at once, although 
it was tea-time and the rain had increased in strength. “ lor 
if Shufflebottom were to die,” reflected the conscientious 
young man, “three people would place his death at my door if 
1 didn’t go.” 

It was pitch dark as he approached the outlying little farm, and 
coming suddenly round the house collided violently with a human 
obstacle. 

“Mind thysel’ an’ look where thou's gwine, wilt ther,” 
said an angry voice, undoubtedly in no way afflicted with 
“ squinzies.” 

The unrecognised and exasperated Curate explained his 
presence and his errand, while Shufilebottom, regardless of 
torrential rain, gave himself up to the joy of an exquisite jest 
that even he could understand. 

It was the Curate’s throat that seemed threatened with 
quinsy on the following Sunday; but when Messrs. Hargreaves, 
Brown and Johnson heard of it, each individually felt it “ provi 
dential” he should have learnt of the best and only “ rem-medy ’ 
before he was “ took ‘isself.”’ aa A 


,’ said the veteran’s 


IN KENT. 








FLY AND MUSK, 


(Ophrys muscifera and Herminium monorchis.) 


clump of the soldier orchid (Orchis militaris), with its handsome 
spikes 6in. long of pale purple and white blossoms borne aloft 
upon stems 18in. high, and, if it is the “fusca” variety, a 
prevailing brownish tint, making it like a giant Orchis 
ustulata, adds to the charm. He may gaze upon a 
meadow carpeted with the mulberry orchid (Orchis morio) 
the colour varying in different plants trom that of the ripe f1 
after which it is named, through pink to pure white. He | 
light upon the two-leaved liparis (Liparis Loeselii) grow 


Cambridge fen, where it has not been hitherto noted, O 
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slope of a ilk hall the hy 
musk oré Hi um 
mono! \ betray its 
| in 1 im 
Live ras b> it faint perfume, 
Ct e may have uch a crowh- 
iny delight as the writer ud 
ind find 1 inerable plant f 
the evel reen creeping voodyera 
luxuriating in Nortolk, in 
ae ince i the assertion of the 
iwuthorities that it doe not grow 
wuuth of edinburgh. Such days 
will mark with «a white 
tone Perchance he may re 
discover the pale yellow leafle 
epip mh, Whe Wit ast een 
at Ve nme Delamere in Here 
ior rire t good many year 
wo. Lut there is more lik 
lhhood of his coming across, In 


thre heart of Kent, the rare 
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a wood and distinguished by 
clumps of the glaucous-hued 
This was Darwin's 
favourite hunting - ground for 
orchids. Gerard, our earliest 
botanist of importance, writing 
at the end of the. sixteenth 
century, styles orchids “ beautiful 
floures wherewith Nature hath 
seemed to play and_ disport 
herself." He describes minutely 
the lady’s slipper (Cypripedium 
calceolus), now, alas! only to be 
found in a few spots in Durham 
and Yorkshire, “ where they are 
as carefully preserved as if they 
were pheasants or fallow deer.’ 
Our native orchids are met with, 


lesser teasel. 


some in shady woods, others in 
meadows and spongy bogs, but 
most grow on open chalk downs. 
They vary greatly in colour, 


and quaint lizard orchid (Or ranging from greenish yellow 
hircina), Mr. Oxenden, writing through almost every stage to 
from Lroome Park, Canterbury, dark purple. The flowers have 
on June 23rd, 1860, says: “ Nea a perianth of six coloured irre 
the ; place from vhich IT write gular segments, the three inner 
rows the monarch of orchids, being the petals and the oute: 
the lizard orchid, ar within the sepals. The lower petal is 
sovds. of my house | have one named the labellum or lip, and 
vrowing 2g4in. high, with nearly this differs greatly in shape in 
hiitv lizare upon it.’ In july, different species. A few orchids 
i885, Mr. |. Jacob found thi are very fragrant, most have 
orchid at Shepherdswell, Dover, but very little perfume, but the 
growing on the dry chalk early purple only is unpleasant 
down Thirteen vears later, at of scent. Many are beautiful, 
Olant , near Wye, in a and all are interesting from 
valley, Mr. Drax ithe boy, their mimicry of insects and 
while out with his nursemaid, other creatures, aS well as for 
pulled up a plant, tore off the Tillie their curious devices for secur 
roots, threw them away and sin eg tet a aes ing propagation. ‘Their nomen 
carried the stem with its curious flowers to his father. Professor clature varies in different authors. In this article that of 
Percival of Wye College was shown the plant, and, of course, Hooker and Bentham is adopted. 
at once recounised it. Search was made for the roots, and wheu Let us spend a few hours on a June day round Shoreham in 


found they were replanted in the old spot, and have at intervals 
nce ent up 
Vigorous 
erowths, The 
writer has seen 
a photograph 
of this orchid, 
which was 
LAO. 


Healso sawa 


taken in 


specimen ot the 
lizard in flower 
in Mr. A. D. 
Webster's gar- 
den at Keston 
in 18gI. 

Kent stands 
first of all 
counties for 
this order otf 


plants. Of the 
5)! 100 Spec 1esS 
known accord- 


ing to Hooker, 
there are, if we 


exclude varie- 
ties, thirty-six 
to be found 
in the British 


Isles, all ter- 
restrial in 
habit; many of 
the trop al 
ones 
Two of our species 





SOLDIER. 

a ee erow 
attached to the boughs and trunks of trees. 
are to be found sparingly in a few spots in Ireland, anothet 
in Ayrshire and Forlar, and a fourth is restricted to the 
Channel Most of the remaining thirty-two kinds are 
to be met with in Kent. Darwin, who lived at Downe in this 
county, says it is the most favoured cne for this class of plants, 
and states that he has found thirteen different species within a 
mile of his house. The old gardener, who outlived his master, 
used to say that Darwin would have lived many years longer if 
he had had something to occupy his mind and keep him from 
always pottering about in the garden. Almost within a stone's 
throw ot Darwin's house there is a chalk bank crowned with 


Islands. 


Kent. 
ascend the hill west of the 


If we turn to the left as we leave the railway station and 
meet with the 
twayblade (Listera ovata) growing among the long grass and by 


village we soon 
er 
It is named from its two large oval 
leaves, but to confound its sponsors specimens sometimes have 
three. The flower-spike is yellowish green, and the individual 
flowers have been vari yusly described as like gnats, goslings, 
or litthe men. This is one of the least interesting and most 
abundant of the order. Belated plants of the early purple orchid 
(Orchis mascula), which often grows among the wild hyacinths 
in the woods and adorns the meadows in May, are still to be 
found in flower. The spotted orchid (Orchis maculata) abounds, 
and is seen to be named trom the marks on both leaves and 
flowers. Hlere near the shelter of the 
man orchid 
(Aceras an- 
thropophera) is 
to be met with 
in unusual 
numbers, each 
ol its yellowish 
flowers 


the edge ot the copses. 


bushes the greet 


creen 
curiously _ re- 
sembling a 
man dangling 
in the grasp 
of a giant who 
has seized him 
by the head, 
or a man wear- 
ing a helmet 
very much too 
big for him. 
The sweet- 
scented orchid 
(Habenaria 
conopsea), weli 
named from its 
perfume of 
carnations, Is 
plentiful, as is 
also another 
orchid (Orchis 
pyramidalis) 
not so pleasant 


‘ LESSER BUITERFLY. 
in scent, which 


(Haben ina bifolia.) 
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has a pyramid of flowers of deeper purple hue. ln a meadow 
upon the top of the hill we may find the mulberry or green- 
winged orchid, and entering any beech copse we shall find 
the large white helleborine (Cephalanthera grandiflora) growing 
up like young asparagus with beautiful cream flowers marked 
with a yellow blotch on the lip. We may also be so fortunate 
as to come upon specimens of the narrow-leaved helleborine 
(Cephalanthera ensifolia) with whiter flowers and similar yellow 
markings. 
‘J he birds’- 
nest orchid 
(Neottia nidus- 
avis) grows 
hereabouts 
upon the débris 
under bee n 
trees. The 
tangled masses 
of the fibrous 
roots, to quote 
again from 
Gerard, ** re- 
sembleth a 
crow’s nest 
made of sticks 
from which 
riseth up a 
thicke, soltt, 
erosse stalk of 
a brown colour 
set with small 
short leaves of 
the colour of 
a dry oken 
leafe that bath 
lien under the 
tree all the 
winter long.” 
liere, too, 
CTrOWS 10D asso- 
ciation wilh 
the wild 
columbine Ulic 
butterflvorchid 
(Habenaria bi 


folia) with its 
THE BEE ORCHIS. 


vanilla ike per- 
(Ophrys apifera.) 


fume, which 1s 
especially noticeable in the evening. [merging upon the hill 
side overlooking Otford, careful search may disclose the musk 
orchid, and we may cert uinly see in delightful abundance, after 
the eye has once got accustomed to noting it, the beautiful 
fly orchid (Ophrys muscifera), 
distinguished from all others by 
a blue patch on the brownish 
purple of its labellum. This 
plant is usually found with four 
or five “flies” on it; but in 
this favoured spot as many as 
twelve may be counted upon a 
single specimen. On this chalk 
slope, where the rare deadly 
nightshade grows wild, you will 
see the bee orchid (Ophrys 
apifera), with apparently three 
or four bees « linging to the pink 
segments of the flowers. The 
appropriateness of the name is 
at once evident. This orchid 
alone of British kinds is selt- 
fertilised, and Darwin wished to 
live a few thousand years in 
order that he might be sure 
that the bee or« hid had become 
extinct, as in his opinion it must 
do. Here the most wonderful 
clumps of several of the orchids 
we have already seen, such as 
the man and the sweet-scented, 
are to be noted. Later in the 
year the lady’s tresses (Spiran 
thes autumnalis) will take their 
place, whose delicately - scented 
white flowers are arranged ina 
spiral and give the appearance 
of a plait of hair. Not only this 
hill overlooking Otford, but the 
whole sweep of this chalk down 
through Wrotham and Kemsing, 
is famous for its orchids. 


GREATER 


(Habenaria bifolia 
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For he 
quaint — spider 
(Ophrys arani- 
fera) and for 
the dwarf 
orchid (Orchis 
ustulata) we 
must go to the 
neighbourhood 
of Dover : but 
in July the 
W oods ot 
Shoreham will 
supply the 
broad - 1eaAy d 
hellebor ine 
(I-pipactis lati- 
folia), growing 
olten a2it. high, 
with pendent, 
dull = greenish 
purple flowers, 
which are fer- 
tilised only by 
the visits of 
wasps, while 
the other 
ore hids depr nd 
lor the pro- 
pagation upon 
butterflies, 
moths, bees 
and flies. 
Nature has a 
wonderful way 
of eftecting 
this, which we 


into a fully-opened 
probably find when 
pollen (pollinia) ere 
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tudy. By thrusting a lead pencil 

of any ordinary orchid we shall 

» withdraw it two horn-shaped masses ol 
the end. In half a minute these will 


bend of themseives into a horizontal position, thus enabing them 


when carried by an i 


stamens of the 


Irom the pollen ; 
to the ovules and 


ivold allaching themselves to the 
ited but to adhere to the pistil. 
se masses tubes then vrow down 
is effected. Lut we must not 


linger over this fascinating question but draw to a close. 


We have been careful in « 
oll our discoverte 


ultivated succe 
Gaarden Market. 


you can grow them, and this 


\. D. Webster in 
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variety Chlorantha ) 


ur ramble not to dig up and carry 
t of the British species may be 
tubers may be bought in Covent 


ays you must love roses before 
is equally true of orchid Mr. 
British orchids records the results 

falong and ucce ul exper 
ence, lle t\ they may le 


vrown in the open border or on 
the rockwork among the alpine 


but they do best when a eparatls 


bed i pecially prepared fon 
them. ‘This should be ina shady 
po ition, and made up ot loam 
mixed with leaf-mould, but wit 

chaik and limestone for certain 
kinds. The bed hould — be 


covered with low erowlne plant 
uch as sedums and arenaria 
lt wa in such a bed at Keston 
that Mr. Webster grew many of 
our rarest kinds. In the rock 
rarden at Kew numerous British 
orchids are planted, though few 
take kindly to their alien habit its. 
But what may be done when 
iove unites with carelul observa 
tion is to be seen in a greenhouse 
built ina back garden in Ham 
mersmith, a district crowded 
with houses. ‘There, in pots, a 
schoolmaster grows with marvel- 
lous success nearly the whole of 
the British orchids, an achieve 
ment probably unparalleled, 
Twenty-nine out ot the thirty 
six British species have there 
tlowered for at least two years in 
succession, \iter a visit tot 
collection one Is impelled to ta 
the first tre lune day i 
tain if Wrotham Chalk 

on Polhill still gt 


as ot youre. ( ] 
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XFORDSHIRE is rich in rvivals of ancient archi- Adderbury and Deddington in the north have their difierences o1 
tecture, ecclesiastical and lay, and its little towns size and local character, but are all alike in retaining much 
wid rural parishes are humble but worthy com- pleasant old-world feeling. Of these \dderbury, which lies three 
panions to its capitaland University. line churches miles south of Banbury, is perhaps the most striking, owing to 

ere are by the score. Phatch or stone-tiled roofs, the nobility of its church and the number of its houses—of 
finialled gables and mullioned windows appear plentifully in many considerable size and pretension—dating from the Jacobean age. 
i village street. Witney and Burfordin the west, Dorchester and Deddington is its near neighbour to the south, and if its church 
I;welme in the south, Wheatley and Beckley im the east and is less exceptional and its dwellings, as a rule, somewhat simpler 


and more humble, yet it 
possesses a most p.easant street 
of stone-tiled roofs and mul- 
lioned windows, and has one 
edifice of spec ial interest and 
distinction the old rectorial 
manor, now called the Castle 
House. 

DeJdington, quiet — little 
place as it now seems, is no 
village, but an ancient market 
town, and its antiquity is unde- 
niable, since Brightuuinus de 
Dauedintun witnessed a charter 
when Edward the Contessor 
was King. At the Conquest 
it was one of the host of manors 
which Wiliam bestowed on 
his half-brother Odo, bishop 
ol Bayeux, but after his time 
it has an involved history, and 
its manorial rights “had a 
hreetold division, by which as 
many separate manors have 
been formed, and so ‘the third 
part of the manor of Dedding- 
ton ' is the common description 
In grants or other transactions 
in the fourteenth century.” 
Henry LV.’s marriage with the 
co-heiress of Humphrey de 
Bohun brought one of these 
sections to the Duchy ot 
Lancaster, which still holds 
it. This is called the Du hy 
Manor. Another is known as 
the Christ Church Manor. It 
was the gift of Phiip Basset 
to the Priory of Bicester in 
the thirteenth century. As 
one of the lesser monasteries, 
the bicester house was dis- 
solved in 1536, and the Ded- 
dington manor was granted to 
that famous acquirer of Church 
property, Sir Thomas Pope, 
through whom the tamily of 
North still own the neigh- 
bouring Abbey of Wroxton. 
Deddington, however, he did 
not retain. The King bought 
it back eight years later and 
conveyed it to the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The third section ot 
Deddington was the: rectorial 
, manor, and it was assigned, 
f : . "me together with the advowson, 
by William de Bohun in 135! 
to “*the free chapel of 5t. 
Copyright THE PORCH. “COUNTRY LIFE,” George the Martyr, situate 
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CASTLE HOUSE: THE OLD AND THE NEW. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 





SOUTH SIDE, SHOWING THE RESTORED FRONT AND THE NEW BAY WINDOW. al 
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in the Castle of Windsor.”” When such foundations were 
dissolved by the Act of Edward VI., this free chapel was 
excepted, and the Dean and Canons of Windsor still hold 
a Deddington manor, and appoint the vicar. This manor, 
however, and the right of presentation were often demised 
on leases sufficiently long to make it worth the tenant's 


Copyright, THE STAIRCASE 


while to buiid on the estate, which lies north and east of the 
church, and comprises the present rectorial manor house and the 
site of the castle. Deddington Castle is now represented by an 
embankment in a grass field, and it has almost as little known 
history as visible substance. It is mentioned in the thirteenth 
century, and though local tradition attributes it to the Saxons 
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and to the Danes, to Offa the King and to Aéthelflaed lady 
of the Mercians, it is probably of thirteenth century date. It 
was never a place of much strength, for we hear that hither, 
after he had surrendered to the Earl of Pembroke on promise of 
safety, Piers Gaveston was brought in 1312, it being a spot 
‘where no natural hiding-place, nor any castle or stronghold made 


BUILDING. “COUNTRY LIFE 
by art could conceal him from the near presence of the | 
Warwick.” This Earl, whom he had nicknamed thi 
dog,’ hated him and swore the “ witch’s son should feel 
dog’s teeth.” So when Pembroke was asleep, \Va1 

with a band of armed retainers, seized Gaveston a1 

off to a summary beheading. The presence of t 
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on the Windsor Manor gave to this holdi 4 the name of the 
( tle Farm, an is the ancient rectorial house, which stands 

rth of the church, was inhabited by the farmer of the land, 
it wa nye known as the Castle Farm House. It isthe subject of 

r illustra is, having been recently much repaired ind altered 
by Mr. H. R. Franklin, whose admirable restoration of Yarnton 
Nianor, near Oxford, under the advice of the late Mr. (sarner, 


As to the house at 


leddington, it lacks history as much as the Castle does. 





pyright LOOAING OUT ON TO THE 


Mr. Marshall, who wrote an account of the parish for the 
North Oxtordsiire Archwological Society thirty years a 
nothing to say about it bey nad the fact of its existence, and 


‘Oo, LAS 


Mr. Falkner, who wrote on Oxfordshire in 1899, merely calls it 
“a strange semi-castellated building.”” Where the “ castellation 
comes in we cannot imagine, and as to the “strangeness,” 
this probably arises from the house consisting of two parts 
built at different dates. rhe low south front, facing the 
church, is the older of the two. It was in a somewhat 


ruinous condition when Mr. Franklin took it in band, and its 


CHURCT/. 
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original features are somewhat obscured by much necessary new 
work. The semi-circular bay of smooth white ashlar is rather 
too grand and conspicuous to consort comfortably with the old 
walling of local rubble stone of warm brown colouring out of 
which it projects. The porch, too, if not an entirely new feature, 
is a piece of new building, but the hall window between these 
two projections is in its original condition and inclines one to 
place this portion of the house as belonging to the earlier years 
of Elizabeth, the windows, though square-headed, retaining 
some Gothic feeling in the 
drip stone. The other portion 
of the house, the “strange 
tower-like edifice with flat 
balustraded roof,” as Murray’s 
Guide Book calls it, is 
clearly.the work of a man 
with larger and more sump 
tuous ideas, who, if he could 
not build a Hatfield or a 
Castle Ashby, could at least 
put up a bit of one. As one 
wing of an E-shaped mansion, 
its proportions would have been 
excellent; but, standing up 
against the low and gabled 
older portion, it is a_ little 
incongruous and gaunt, though 
the whole effect of the group- 
ing is picturesque and the 
great height is balanced by the 
proximity of the church and 
accounted for by the close 
neighbourhood of the houses 
in the street, which makes 
space valuable. The rain- 
water-heads on this part of the 
house bear the initials T.A.M. 
and the date 1654. This would 
be late for the character of the 
building, unless it were some- 
thing of a survival of an older 
style, and we incline to the 
belief that the rain-water-heads 
were an after-thought, and that 
the building dates from the 
reign of James l. In this case 
it would have been in one of 
its dignified, bay-windowed 
rooms that Charles I. slept, 
if he slept here at all. He 
defeated Waller at Cropredy 
bridge on Saturday, June 
29th, 1644, but was not strong 
enough to pursue his advan- 


south, and we read in Symond’s 
Diary, “The King lay at 
Dedington. From Dedington 
the army marched Tuesday 
morning, by where the Lord 
Viscount Falkland hath a faire 
howse.” Charles certainly 
“slept at the parsonage,” but 
whether by this was meant 
the rectorial manor house or 
the vicarage, which lies on the 
south side of the churchyard, 
is not clear. It would pro- 
bably be the former, the 
recently-erected Jacobean por- 
tion of which would offer fit 
accommodation. Hence, look- 
ing out of his bay window, 
Charles’s eye would have met 
a scene of some desolation. 
Nine years before the tower of 
the church had fallen and had 
injured a portion of the fabric. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” ‘The church, a_ fine edifice 

showing some Decorated work 
among its more evident Perpendicuiar features, appears in one of 
our views, and the plain, dumpy character of the upper part of the 
tower shows it to be a piece of aed rebuilding, the collapse in 
1635 having probably not gone Power than the stage where the 
buttresses now end. Letters patent were issued in 1636 
authorising collections towards the repairing of the edifice, but 
this work was sull delayed when the civil troubles began and 
when bell metal became useful for warlike purposes. So the 
year before his visit to the little town, the King had written from 
Oxford to the parson and churchwardens that, ‘ Whereas 


tage. He therefore drew off 


row 
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information is given as that by the fall of your steeple. . . 
the bells are made unserviceabie to you till the same be rebuilt 
and they are new founded; . we hereby require you to 
send the same to our magazine here in New College.” Their 
weight and nature was to be carefully noted down, in order that 
they might ultimately be restored by the King “in materials 
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or moneys.” Like most of Charles’s other good intentions, this 
was not destined to be fulfilled. One little bell the church- 
wardens of 1649 were able to provide. The other six bear a 
date a century and a-half later. 

Itself saved from impending ruin, the “Castle House’ 
now looks out over its own pleasant garden and lawn on toa 
restored church, The whole group of ancient buildings is trim 
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and neat, but Mr. Franklin had not (as in the case of the older lower 
part of the house) to rebuild to any great extent the treble-storeyed 
bay portion with its fine square room on each floor, and its still 
higher back section, topped with the balustrade and containing 
the staircase. Its summit gives access to the roof, whence can 
be obtained a wide view over the little town and the rich 
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undulating country sloping down east towards Cherwell’s strean 
The Jacobean builder did his work well, and it has et 
‘There is no rubble walling here, but a fine ashlar is t 
substance except for a certain amount oj banding 

ruddy yellow stone. The whole is in excellent « 

most alluring look of healthy and honoured old 

it, Here, as throughout the interior, Mr 
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great praise for his conservative and _ tasteful treatment. 
Crossing the threshold we are in a square hall, reticent in 
its oak and whitewash treatment. To the right we enter the 
drawing-room, which is in the Queen Anne style A_ fine- 
patterned stuff hangs on its walls, and an old landscape is framed 
in the great panel over the fireplace. If we venture to criticise 
the outside appearance of its circular bay window, we readily 
admit the pleasant look and enjoyable nature of its interior 
effect. Hall and drawing-10o9m are pratically new, being in the 
old part of the house which Mr. Franklin found ruinous and 
without feature. But, passing across the hall, the environment 
is of a different character. Here Mr. Franklin found good 
original work in excellent condition, and the same good taste 
which has enabled him to strike the right note in his new work 
has led him to do full justice to and effect the best presentment 
of the old rooms. We offer our readers several pictures of the 
excellent though simple staircase, very ample, easy and dignified 
for the size of the house. The turning of the balusters and 
pendants, the mouldings of the hand-rails and strings are all first- 
rate, while the broad oblong 
shape of the newel-posts on the 
halt-landings is unusual and 
interesting. There being little 
space between the returning 
stairways untul the narrower 
top flights are reached, two 
newel-p sts would have looked 
crushed and huddled together, 
whereas the one broad one, 
made out of a solid block from 
the heart of an oak tree and 
boidly fluted, bas an excellent 
appearance. The pairs of turned 
balls, however, sitting together 
on the top of these newel-posts 
are, however, a little dull and 
inadequate as finials, and it is 
doubttul whether they were 
part of the scheme of the 
original designer. Last of the 
staircase, on each of the three 
floors, lies one of the fine square, 
bay-windowed rooms. Of the 
lowest, known as the old 
parlour, we give two views, 
and these show how fully it 
retains its character. he east 
side is almost entirely occupied 
by the many-mullioned bay, 
which affords such abundant 
light that the north window was 
blocked up at some period when 
early Georgian panels and 
mouldings formed a cupboard 
front. The glow of light falling 
on to the waxed ouk of panels 
and of furniture is well rendered 
in our view. loget this elect, 
facing full the great window 
from which the only light 
enters, 1S certainly one ot 
Mr. Latham’s photographic 
triumphs. The other view of 
this room viven shows the 
well-proportioned details of the 
chimney-piece. Its long narrow 
shelf, resting on columns, is 
surmounted by a treble and 
carved arcade between fluted 
pilasters. The top oblong 
panels have flat carving, both 
above the chimney-piece and 
above the original Jacobean 
panelling, which covers the 
walls from floor to ceiling, 
except where the somewhat 
later « upboards Inter pose. The 
entiiely appropriate and syn- 
chronous old furniture, so care- 
fully and judic iously collected 
by Mr. Franklin, gives a sense 
of satisfying completeness to 
this room. Aboveit, and above 
again, lie its counterparts. The 
first floor bedroom is_ not 
panelled, but has a good 
original chimney - piece and 
adequate furniture. On the 
top floor we find a room rather 
higher than those below; its 
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walls are panelled to the height of about 8ft., above which is a 
plaster frieze. The old depressed-arci stone fireplace and the 


good single-pilastered oak mantel-piece give finish to this large, 


light and airy apartment, with its fine and dominant outlook. 
“The Great House,” as it is termed in the Deddington 


Enclosure award of 1808, has been transformed from a shabby 
derelict into a delightful home under the sympathetic guidance of 
its present occupier. ¥ 


IN OLD CHELSEA. 


ET us sit on Chelsea Bridge when night is falling. What 
a sight the great river is at dusk! How loud its 
weltering lap sounds against the massive piers as it 
passes into the heavy shadows! The red eye of the 

night ship watches fro m out the darkness, a silent barge 
slips down the stream, black and mysterious. The long line 
of lamps on the Embankment wavers in the flood. The opposite 
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e lie t in those far-off days when from Wandsworth Thames. Here they met, then, in the water in desperate defence 

\\ ' ull id mar land. Whatever else has and fierce joy of conquest, and here many fell and have lain 
unged t river flows past London as it always did. It bears for nearly 2,000 years. 

e vreat barges and electric launches as calmly as it once floated “Out of monuments, works, traditions, private records, 

he coracles of naked Britor ist below this bridge wa fragments of stone and the like, we do save and recover 

wcted the ry earl of all London’s great events. Here omething from the deluge of time,” and amid all the 

esar’s legions, mat Ly vn, fought the decisive battie thronging shadows with which memory peoples the river, we 

for the city’s conquest. Lor the exact spot we have the most meet no more vivid personality than that of Sir Thomas More, 


whose house in Cheisea ts the 
first of which we have any 
record. More built it in 1520 
and it stood for two centuries. 
“This pore howse of Chel 
chyth” from which he dated 
his letters has vanished and 
Beaufort Street stretches all 
across the garden. ‘The only 
remain of the old building isa 
solid brick wall, which divides 
the open space lying between 
Beaufort Street and Paulton 
Square. The bricks are of a 
kind peculiar to the period, of 
a very deep red, time-eaten, 
yet enduring. ‘ Nothing | 
know of is so lasting as 
a well-made — brick,” says 
Carlyle. Along this” wall 
More walked. In one corner 
lies a deep stone water-trough, 
very ancient, which perhaps 
stood in. the stable-yard. A 
curious chance has left this 
space peaceful and cpen amid 
all the turmoil of the town. 
There rises bhefore us the 
ho pitable red-brick dwelling, 
as an old view of 1699 shows 
it, with generous mullions, 
oriel windows and deep porch. 
The garden rings with chil- 
dren’s voices, the spare, dark 
man, so loved as father and 
friend, “being merry = and 
jocund ameng them.” Here 
Holbein was his guest for three 
happy years; here Erasmus 
sat at table and declared 
that More was born with that 
genius for friendship which 
enriches a man’s life almost 
more than any other charac 
teristic; here came and went 
Margaret Roper, most lovable 
as well as most learned of 


‘ 
’ 
{ 


women; and here, too, came 
the King trom his barge, and 
would saunter after dinner, his 
arm round More’s neck in fatal 
friendship. Yet in this happy 
carden, too, stood the * Jesus- 
tree’ at which heretics -were 
flogged. The resolute old 
Catholic was determined to 
fight heresy, and his rigidity 
was the stand of a_ strong 
character against the drift of 
the times. But we forgive him 
much and could forgive more 
for the sake of that morning 
when he set out to obey 
the ominous summons __ to 
Lambeth, and suffered neither 
wife nor child to follow him to 
the water’s edge, but “ pulled 
the wicket after him with a 
heavy heart, as might be seen 
from his countenance,” and 
sitting sadly in the boat, he 
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UPPERMOST TREADS OF STAIRCASE, CASTLE HOUSE, DEDDINGTON. presently said to Roper, “I 
thank the Lord, son, the field 
unimpeachal f witnesses—the great river itself, for this was is won,” and thinking it over afterwards, Roper perceived 
the only place where it could be forded. Maitland, the historian that the burning love of God had conquered all carnal affections 
of London, sounded it at several neap tides and substantiated in him, then and for ever. 
the position of the ford in September, 1732. When the founda- It is on part of this open space that it is proposed to erect 
tions of the bridge were laid in 1856, the workmen came upon Crosby Hall, which was More’s town house. The rest of the 
human bones and skulls, and British and Roman weapons came ground has been strangely preserved by followers of that heresy 
to light. The distance of the ford, too, from Ritespice in Kent, which More was so zealous in suppressing. Through the ancient 
here the Romans landed, agrees exactly with Ca@sar’s measure- gateway that once led to his garden we pass from the din and 


mepis—elghty miles trom the sea to where he crossed the river hurry of the King’s Road into the Moravian burial-ground, the 
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quietest spot in all London. The simple meeting-house has a 
certain dignity from its high-pitched root; a few of the old elms 
remain. Each grave is covered with a flit stone bearing only the 
name and age of the deceased. You think instantly of some little 
German “ God’s acre,” meagre and sparse, yet full of a devoted 
peace. It was laid out in 1750 by Count Zinzendorf, “a colossus 
of faith in the midst of the cold unbelief of the eighte+nth 
century,” who brought his little band of followers of Join Huss, 
the Bohemian reformer and martyr, to escape persecution in 
England. There are some 6,000 members, chiefly English 
now, in our country, a total membership of 31,000, and 200,000 
more in missions among the heathen. ‘The orders are episcopal, 
and it is specially a missionary church. One of the most 
important missions is among the lepers of Jerusalem. There 
comes back to us Lady Butler's picture of those hapless outcasts 
as they wait for alms outside the city. ‘As I approached them 
with a coin, the nearest put out a fingerless palm on which I 
placed the money, and having only hollow sockets in place of 
eyes, passed it on to one in whose fleshless face there lingered the 
remnant of an eye.” The old guardian of the burial-ground, who 
has lived here for thirty years, says that none of the missionaries, 
or their wives and children, has ever been attacked by the disease 
“They are about the Lord's business and He takes charge of 
them,” she adds. So little is known of this body that it will 
surprise most people to learn that Mr. Asquith and the present 
Lord Allerton were for some time at the Moravian College in 
Yorkshire, while Mr. R. McKenna, George Meredith and the 
late Professor Henry Morley were educated at Moravian schools 
abroad. This burial-ground was specially exempted by Act of 
Parliament when the London cemeteries were closed. Interments 
sull take place, for the graves are deep and only one body is 
buried in each. James Gillray, the father of the caricaturist, was 
sexton here for forty years, and was laid among the brethren 
in 1793. Among the Moravians are Count Henry, the 73rd of 
Reuss and Christian Renatus, the only son of Count Zinzendorf. 

Just across the busy thoroughfare you may drop into another 
hidden surprise. “ The Vale” is a little oasis of village houses 
and orchard, green and flowery in the springtime. Thirty years 
ago, an old gentleman and his wife lived here, aud used to keep 
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Some Beautirut Roses. 

N these drowsy sunlit days, Rose-time brings the fragrance 
of summer, and the following notes will, we hope, interest 
all who love their gardens: 

Mme. Lauretre Messimy as A STANDARD. 

It is not generally known that this beautiful Rose may 
be grown as a standard. It rivals almost the old Homére in 
spread of growth, and when in fuil beauty is exquisite. Being 
practically ever-blooming, such Roses are suitable both for small 
and large gardens. Mme. Laurette Messimy is more interesting 
than Mme. Eugéne Kesal as a standard, as the latter somewhat 
droops, although for beauty of bud it is unrivalled in the China 
group. There are now so many excellent sorts in this group 
that one may have enough to plant together in one long walk ; 
or a bed of varying heights would look well. In addition to the 
two varieties named, we recommend Comtesse du Cayla and 
Irene Watts. Aurore and Queen Mab are two Rose gems, so 
also is Arethusa, the only yellow China we have at present. 
Two fine novelties in the Chinas should be grown as standards; 
they are Charlotte Klemm, a brilliant scarlet colour, and Laure 
Dupont, a variety obtained by crossing the old Armosa with 
Louis van Houtte, the result being a well-shaped flower pro- 
duced in clusters and of a brilliant deep rose colour. 

Wuire Dorotny PERKINS. 

Already this novelty has appeared in different districts, so 
that it looks as though Dorothy Perkins has had a special 
tendency to sport during the last two years. There can be no 
question as to the usefulness of the white sport, as there is no 
white rambler that blooms at the same time. There are one or 
two, such as Félicité Perpéitue, Mme. d’Arblay, Bennett’s 
Seedling and Manda’s Triumph, which are out when Dorothy 
Perkins begins to blossom, but they are over long before 
the latter has ceased to flower, so that a white form of this 
favourite Rose, with all its charming characteristics, must be a 
distinct gain. ‘To associate with these two, Hiawatha could be 
fittingly planted and would afford a delightful contrast. We 
may have crimson forms of Dorothy Perkins before long, but 
until we obtain them, the single Hiawatha with its brilliant- 
coloured sprays makes a charming show. 

Comtesse pu Cayta,. 

No one can pass this China Rose without being struck with 
its remarkable colour, which is almost as noticeable as that of 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot. Nasturtium red and coppery 
orange will not really describe the tints of this Rose, and we can 
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deer in the adjoining pasture and invite their friends once a 
year to eat a haunch of venison. Perhaps it is in his memory 
that later tenants have adorned the demesne with several un 
naturally large and solemn wooden stags. But the whole place 
is doomed; it is to be pulled down as soon as the leases fall in, 
and a road made to Elm Park Gardens. 

If we wander back to the river to look at Lindsey House, 
where the hunted Moravians found a refuge, we must linger 
before that wonderful little old house where Turner lived his last 
years, and where he died in December, 1851. Up to the time 
of his last illness he would often go out on the railed-in rcof at 
daybreak to see the sun rise. Lady Trevelyan, in those letters 
to John Brown which have just been given to the world, 
describes how “on faded walls, scarcely weather-tight, and 
among bits of old furniture thick with dust, like a place that has 
been forsaken for years, were those brilliant pictures, all glowing 
with sunshine and colour — glittering lagunes of Venice, foaming 
English seas and fairy sunsets—all shining out of the dirt and 
standing in rows, as if they were endless. The great ‘Carthage’ 
at one end of the room and the glorious old ‘ Téméraire’ lighting 
up another corner, and Turner himself, careless, kindly and 
queer to look upon, with a certain pathos under his humour. 
Ihe man and the place were so strange and touching, no one 
could forget them.” He died at one of those windows, wheeled 
there by his nurse, with the sunshine he had loved so mnch 
resting on his face. 

Looking down from Albert Bridge to where Battersea Bridge 
crosses Close by his house, you get the finest effect in all London. 
In the evening light the long shallow span of the bridge above 
has something of the beauty of the Ponte della ‘Trinita in 
Florence. High above its graceful silhouette rises a massive 
block of distant buildings, supporting a bold and stately group of 
chimneys, each with its smoky trail. They stand out, blue-grey 
and pearl-grey, against the sky, where blue passes into green and 
green into yellow and misty rose and purple, while behind the 
warm, deep hues of the sturdy church-tower the red sun glares 
out “ like knight from leaguered town,” and on the silver spread 
of the river a long line of low black barges slants into the fore- 
ground. [low Turner would have painted it ! E. M.P. 


GARDEN. 


only advise all who do not yet possess it to do so this season. 
The growth is as vigorous as that of Marie van Houtte, so 
much so that it would be a pity not to utilise it for something 
better than flower-beds. For instance, a wall some 5{t. to 6ft. 
high would be a good place for it, or the Rose could be used as 
a low hedge. As a standard or half-standard it is fine, as, in 
fact, are all the monthly Roses. Queen Mab, Arethusa, 
Eugéne Resal, Aurore and Laurette Messimy grown in this 
way are a feast of beauty just now, and we do not see why 
we should not have the crimson sorts, also the common 
pink and Armosa, as well as Fellenberg on stems. They 
would be far more interesting than many Roses now grown as 
standards. 
IRISH ILEGANCE, 

This is one of the most delightful single Roses ever intro- 
duced, the colours being almost indescribable. 
heavily shaded with gold, is but a poor description of its 
charming tints, and the long buds are very beauulul. When 
quite expanded the flowers lose some of the rich colouring 
seen in the buds, but even then they are interesting. It is a 
Rose one should grow extensively for giving elegant buds and 
blossoms for table decorations. ‘The growth is good, the plants 
making quite strong bushes in two or three years. How well 
these simple Roses would be in standards! We suppose they 
are not procurable in this form, but one could bud some anothiet 


Lronzy scarlet, 


seasol. 
Rampcer Rose TANseENDSCHON. 

This beautiful new Multiflora Rose should be freely planted 
next autumn, as there can be no doubt that it is a welcome tntro- 
duction. It was finely shown by Messrs. William Paul and Son 
at the recent Temple exhibition. Like the true Multifloras, it 
blooms right down to the ground, which adds so much to thet 
value when grown ona pillar form or in pots. Judging from its 
general appearance, we should say Tansendsch6n resulted from 
the same cross as the delightful new dwarf Polyanthus Rose 
AEunchen Muller, which is also from the same raiser. The 
flowers of Tansendschén are very large for a Rambler, each one 
being quite 3in. across, and there are four to five rows ol 
petals. The large clusters are produced very freely and in a 


graceful spray, which eminently fits this variety for decoration 
The colour is a soft pink in opening, the petals refle 
with carmine as the flowers expand. The foliage is a 
distinct green, and the wood almost thornless, 
the extra large blooms and its moderate growth, fos 
have a really fine display of c ylour with the almost ¢ 


Its value 
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growth which the Multiflora group is noted for. Those who 
wa t xl conservatory plant should secure this fine novelty 
established in pots ready for forcing at once or later. 
Rose Bitttarp eT Barre. 
Llow beautiful just now are the golden flowers of this 
excellent Rose. It certainly one of the best golden yellow 
varieties we have. Where it cannot be grown as a standard 


best plan is to use it as a pillar Rose on stakes some 
jit. to 5ft. bigh. This suits the variety better than trying to 


row it as a bedding Rose and pegging it down. Doubtless, ina 
evere winter the growths would suffer; but where they escape 
here would be a rious display of beautiful golden buds. The 


form of the outer petals is rather wanting in beauty, being some- 
what irregular and rough; but the colour is far too good for one 
to refuse it on that account. Mme. Chauvry is another beautiful 
Rose that might be grown in the same way as advised for 
Gilliard et Barre. At times one would take its flowers to be those 
of the variety Sunrise, at others it is far superior in its apricot 

ue to Mme. Berard, a sort from which it has apparently sprung. 


A Dwarr Mock ORANG! 


Lil Nl (rar or Syringas, as the various Philadephuses are 
ymmontly allied, will yw be opening their fragrant white flowers, which 
add much charm to our she eries during the early summer. Many object 
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to the plants, however, on account of their straggling habit, especially where 
a large space cannot be devoted to them, and to all such [ would recommend 
the dwarf-growing sort named P. Lemoinei. This has all the good qualities 
of the common Mock Orange, and in addition forms a rather neat, compact 
shrub, ani flowers more freely. [he branches of this plant are somewhat 
pendulou-, but there is a dainty variety of it known as P. Lemoinei_ erecta, 
which has rather slender but erect stems. Both these plants are excellent 
for the fronts of borders, and the last-named may be used to fill large beds 
As they flower on the young wood, it is a good practice to cut the shoots down 
to within a few inches of the soil each year directly flowering is over, then 
new shoots are made at once, and these will flower next summer. The plants 
will thrive in almost any good garden soil and are easily propagated by means 
of layering or suckers F. W. HL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A New PHLOoxX. 


Sir,—I am s niding vou a small bunch of a new hardy plant which has 
received many honours. It is named Phlox canadensis (Perry’s variety), and, 
notwithstanding the terrible spring we have had, it is one of the finest hardy 
plants of its season. It is a lovely colour, The plant was originally intro- 
duced from Colorado —-Amos Perry, Enfield. 


[A beautiful Phlox, with comparatively tall, straight stems, smothered 
with soft, lavender-coloured flowers of the most beautiful shade we have seen 
in this group of perennials. It is just the plant of which to make a mass, 


and its value for cutting for the house is coasiderable,—Eb. } 


SHOOTING. 


rHE PILEASANT-REARING- 
Piie Lt, 

ON Ht choice of a field is an im- 
portant part of the science ol 
pheasant-rearing, and the 
keeper must be a man of 
experience to select the best 


piece ol pasture sullable tor his 
birds. If possible, it should be 
sheltered on one side by a covert 
and face south on wother, with 


a stream running close past it, for it 
will generally be found that birds do 
well by water, and that those that do 
best in such a field are in the coops 
that border the stream. It should, 
moreover, be a different tield from the 
one employed the previous season, for 
if the same one is used two or three 
times running it becomes stale and 
‘*stenchy.” It is, in fact, well to 
illow a couple of seasons to elapse 
before using a teld a second time 
for this purpose. It is also im- 
portant that the selected pasture 
hould be well rolled beforehand and as level and free 
from mole-holes as possible. If the ground is uneven it Is 
difficult to drag the coops along when they are being moved, 
ind when they are in position, chinks may, and probably will, be 
left between the bottom of a coop and the ground, which not 
only may afford entry to vermin, but exit for young pheasants 
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FROM HATCHING-BOX TO COOP. 


when it is getting light in the morning, who, not being able 
to get back, perish from exposure. Mole-holes harbour weasels 
and should be avoided at all costs. The moles can easily be 
caught beforehand, and a good rolling will fill their runs up. The 
ten weeks spent in the field are, undoubtedly, the keeper’s most 
anxious time. A great deal of his success, or otherwise, depends 
upon the weather. If cold, 
wet weather prevails, or a 
north-east wind blows for any 
length of time when the bulk 
of his birds are less than five 
weeks old, he will lose them 
by hurdreds. They usually 
die inside the coops and are 
not, as a rule, found dead out- 
side. Cold, wet weather is, in 
truth, deadly, and very hot 
sudden sun on the top of a 
cold spell is nearly as bad, for 
it is apt to give the birds 
cramp. The sort of weather 
which a keeper likes best to 
see when in the field, especi- 
ally when putting his birds 
out, IS warm, sunny weather 
with the wind in the 
south ; and when the birds are 
once planted out in the coops 
a mild shower about twice a 
week is always welcome, as it 
brings insects with it, and 
there is nothing that keeps 
birds livelier and in better 
health than plenty of insects 
to pick up. Young pheasants 
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from the boxes until 
that is, until about twelve 

They can then be taken 
down to the field safely, if the weather is at all 
favourable, about 100 at a The live 
contents of seven or eight boxes should be 
placed in a basket with a large flannel over the 
bottom of it for the chicks to rest on and 
the rest of the flannel turned over the top of 
them to keep them warm. It does not matter 
mixing the different boxfuls in the basket on these 
occasions, as the birds are too young to know the 
particular mother who hatched them and the 
fowls do not seem to mind. Sufficient fowls 
for the birds should be taken down at the same 
time in a bag. It will usually be found that 
the pheasants that have hatched from seven or 
eight boxes will only make up five or six coop- 
fuls, and the surplus hens can be kept sitting 
on 


removed 
they are quite dry 
hours after hatching. 


should not be 


time. 


‘**crocks” in case sitting eggs are brought in 
from the coverts. 

When the pheasants and fowls have been 
taken down to the field, each hen is first placed 
in the coop allotted to it, and the little 
pheasants are in cold weather then introduced 
into the coop, either through the bars or from 
the top, one by one, or in couples. The 
hen will quiet down and cover them. 
pheasants for each coop should be not 
as the average 
hen will not cover 
more comfortably, 
and would be apt 
to crush 
the number 


soon 


some 1 


were 
greater. For the 
first two or three 


days each coop 1s 
supplied with a 
“yard” in order 
to prevent the 
birds straying. If 
it is a hot day 
when they are put 
out in the field the 
keeper not 
trouble much 
about them. In 
fact, it is better to 
place them in the 
“yard"’ in front 
ot the bars of the 
coop to sun them- 
selves, for the heat 
of the sun will do 


need 


them more good 
than that of the 
hen. If you watch 


them squatting in 


more than 
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seventeen, 


EARLY 


the sun on these occasions you will see them gradually drawing 
strength from its rays until they are able to get up one by one 
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and stagger over the ridge of the coop and nestle under the 


mother. 





BREAKFAST. 


the field to the other. The 
apart and each coop 2oyds. distant from its 


one end ot 


same line. 


vrass, rides will 


otherwise it 
the 


lor 


drag coops 


where tufts of 


when feeding the 


to select a 


requisites, a 


But if it is a cold day, the soone! 


lines 


If there is a good 
have to 
they are required for each line of coops, 
would be 
along 
Chinks also would be left 
grass got 

the birds, moreover, 
counted by the keeper if he 

make sure that he had not lost 


the keepers would get ther b 
leggings wet through ina 


as, although rides may be 
the lines of coops, yet, when it grows 
so high, it is almost impossible to detect 


coops between the lines. 
there should be, in addition to the other 
nightman, a 


they can be got 
under the hen the 
better, and the 
keeper must do 
his best to accom 
plish this, going 
patiently from one 
coop to the other 


and gradually 
coaxing and push 


ing each of the 
little ones undet 
until they are all 
covered. Sore 


times there will be 
a white pheasant 


among them, and 
the keeper 1s 
venerally elad to 
have, say, a couple 
of such birds on 
hi ground, for 
they give him 
some idea as to 
whether his birds 
are roaming 
or not. 
The « 


OOp 


should be arranged 


in parallel line 
tretching frou 
should be 2o0yd 
neighbours in the 
deal ot 


be mown as 
difficult to 
the 
under 


ground, 
them 
In the way; 
could not be easily 
wanted to 


any ton 


among a coopful, and in rainy weather 


ots and 
lew minute 
birds. It IS aS Well 


field where it is known that 
the grass will not grow too luxuriantly, 


mown along 


any vermin that may be about near the 


In every field 


and a 


aog 


The ni yhima 


double-barrelled gun. 

keeps watch over the coops at night 
prevent poachers stealing the pli 
and to ward off dogs and vermin. 
dog is always useful by 

IJe warns the keepet 
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the approach or 


any lranver, and 


can be tied up out 
+] e the **mixing” 
ul. Sometimes 
He tiken for a 
run round the out 
SKITES OF the fhe 


a d will olten pi k 
up i Stray rat It 
hi rambles. \ 
in 1S aiways 
uday, eithet lo 
frighten away a 
circling rook who 
is out of shot, or 
to k ck ovet any 
vermin that may 
come Wilhin range, 
It is also required 
for filling the 


M4 
I 


larder with rabbit 
lor the pot, 
Phe ‘tm xing” 
Hut Has lee nen 
tioned livery EARLY 
I f must have i 


the bags of meal, etc., mixing and preparing the 


I ad and tor ry elter to the keepers in bad weather. A 
mall Mmovatie Ww en it with a ¢ rugated iron rool is the most 
handy, and if it be of the kind that can be taken to pieces during 
the winter and stored indoors all the better. \ “ copper,” that 
is to say, a large copper pot for boiling cracked maize, and with 
a capacity of about togal., stands outside the hut, and can be 
eithera movalle« PI r or tetinto brie kwork specially constructed; 
in either case there must be a grate beneath it for lighting a fire. 
By the side of the copper there stands another grate for boiling 
rice, rabbits and eggs. Phe keepers will find it convenient to 
have a good large stack of firewood near the hut for firing 
purposes, 
Phe question of food is not an easy one and takes a great deal 
of consideration. For the first five weeks the pheasants are fed 


four tiene a aay 6 a.m., 10 a.., 1 p.m. and 5 p.in., and alter 
that three times a dav will be sufficient till they are transterred 


to the wood, llere 1 « list of the articles of food which are 
required by the keeper in the field: Barley flour (or else oat 
flour), hens’ eggs, rice, British meal, game meal or biscuit meal, 
Carnus (or else graves or grissel), Bravmer, onions, rabbits (o1 
heep’s heads), cra ked maize, hemp-seed, caraway-seed and 
mixed corn, containing dari-seed, bu k vheat, barley, etc. lor 
the first fortnight a great deal of hard-boiled egg rubbed through 
1 fine sieve is given to the birds, mixed with raw barley 
flour, Braymer, a touch of onion chopped fine and a 
littie British mea \fter a fortnight’s time boiled rabbit (or 
heep'’s head) chopped fine is added, as well as British meal, 


came meal, boiled rice and a little caraway-seed to give the food 


flavour, as well as, perhaps, a little hemy seed to make the birds 


’ 
t 


eager. nts’ ¢ ire very good, and there ts nothing birds like 
more or on which they thrive better; but if they have once tasted 
ants eygs it 
is difficult to 
make them 
satished with 
their ordinary 
food. At the 
end of about 
live or SIX 
weeks less egy 
is given, and 
the birds are 
fed chiefly on 
boiled rabbit 
or sheep's 
heads, game 
meal, British 
meal, barley 
flour, rice, 


onion and 
Carnus. 

Every even- 
ing between 


eivht and nine 
o'*¢ lock the 
birds are shut 
in. They will 
probably be all 
in the coops by 
that time, un 
less the night 


SHUTTING UP FOR THk NIGHT, is very warm 
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and the birds are 
getting on IM size, 
The keeper creeps 
up behind each 
coop and puts the 
front of the coop 
on from behind, 
but aif he finds 
that two or three 
of them are still 
out he will have 
to leave the coop 
open and try to 
shut them in a 
little later on; and 
if they are still 
outside he must 
make up his mind 
to leave it open 
for that night. In 
the morning, the 
nightman and one 
of the keepers pre- 
pare the six o'clock 
feed and let the 
birds out as they 
feed them. At the 
ten o'clock feed each coop is moved to a fresh plot of grass on 


DAYS. 


the ride a few feet away, and the front of the coop thrown down 
behind it conveniently for anyone who has to shut the birds in 
at night. One man goes first, shifts the coops and feeds the 
hens from a truck basket, and another follows and feeds the 
birds. The hens are only regularly fed once a day, at the ten 
o'clock feed, on boiled cracked maize and meal mixed, although 
it is as well to throw them a little of the pheasants’ food 
at the other 
three meals, in 
order to en- 
courage them 
to call their 
brood up, In 
hot, dry 
weather water 
will have to be 
supplied to 
hens and 
pheasants at 
each coop in 
earthenware Or 
other pans, 
but in damp 
weather this is 
not necessary, 
as the food 
given to heus 
and pheasants 
should always 
contain a tar 


percentage ol 


waler. 
If the 
keeper has 


wood luck, out 
ot a coopful 
of seventeen he 
ought to be THE MOVABLE COPPER. 

abie to place 

an average of fourteen in the wood; but there are many 
dangers to be faced, and a fieid of about a thousand pheasants | 
have known the birds die for over a week at the rate of sixty or 
seventy a day. In the first place there are the gapes. The 
best way to meet this disease is by fumigating the birds at 
its very first appearance. It is easy to see when a bird has got 
the gapes, for you can hear it choking as well as see it 
vaping. Take the fumigator, using **Camlin” powder, and 
squirt the powder in through the top of the coop, which 
is slightly opened for the purpose, after the birds have been 





shut in for the night; as each coop is thus treated, .a sack 
ought to be placed over it for five or ten minutes during 
and after the operation in order to keep the powder from 
escaping through the chinks. ‘This treatment can be repeated 
two or three nights running, or even in the early morning again 
beiore the birds are let out. It will generally be found to kill 
the gape-worms and restore the birds to health if the disease 
is taken in time. 

Another method is to treat each pheasant separately by 
extracting the worms with a hooked wire or small feather 
notched all the way up; but it is a long and rather risky 
process, as the worms are in the bird's windpipe, which is a 
delicate part of any creature’s organism. ‘There are sometimes 





ae 
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as many as fifteen of these slender red worms in a bird’s wind. 
pipe, averaging a length of about half an inch each. 

3esides tis, birds suffer from that fell disease cramp, 
brought on by cold, wet weather, sudden sun or hot days 
and cold nights. They also have the following diseases: 
Wasting or lightness, sore mouth or eyes, diatrhcea or scours 
and suffocation caused by swaliowing a small green insect that 
lives on blades of grass, etc., and which torms a mass or spittle 
inside them. Some of these can only be cared, if at all, by 
careful food treatment and warm, sunny weather. Cramp will 
sometimes paralyse both legs of a bird, and even break them orf 
just above the joints. A remedy tor cramp in its incipient stages 
iS sometimes found to be a little sulphur mixed with the egg in 
the food ; and it is not a bad plan touse sulphur in this way if the 
weather is cold and wet. As for diarrhoea, a little Friars Balsam 
mixed with the food is occasionally tound to be efficacious. 
Stoppage of the Lowels is another complaint caused by diarrhea 
in the first instance and subsequent “ caking,” and if a bird dies of 
it and is opened, its inside will often be found to be as black 
as ink. It is very easy for anyone who has been accustomed to 
rearing pheasants to see at a glance in what sort of condition a 
field ot birds are. Little pheasants on the approach of anyone 
ought, if well, to be seen darting and running through the grass 
with their necks stretched well out in front of them, and, when 
fed, should pick up the food indiscriminately and hungrily 
without any hesitation, and their feathers should lie smooth 
upon them. When you see birds, on the contrary, picking up 
food and then dropping it again, as though they did not fancy it, 
or sitting hunched up, as though they had no necks at all, with 
drooping wings, in tront of the coops or between the bars, or 
walking about as though they were treading on eggs, and with 
their feathers looking rough, you may be sure that there ts 
something wrong with them. Either they have got some 
disease, or the bad weather is not suiting them, and will soon 
begin to tell upon them. 

When the oldest birds are about seven or eight weeks old 
they are shifted into the wood, for if they are left in the field 
much longer the keeper will not be able to shut them in and so 
catch them. The first transfers are probably into a covert near 
the mixing-hut, if the covert is in the middle of the shoot, where 
they can be conveniently fed and looked after while the bulk ot 
the other birds are still in the field. They are moved either at 
night or in the early morning. Oue coopful each is placed in a 
sack, for, unlike the occasion when birds are first put in the 
field, they must not now be mixed, and their particular hen is 
placed in another bag. To prevent crushing a stout stick is 
passed inside the pheasant-sack and the ends of the sack tied 
over it at each end with a piece of string, and it is carried 
horizontally, either in the hand or over the shoulder. One or 
two men take the sacks of pheasants and the others follow with 
hens and coops, and several journeys backwards and forwards 
between field and covert will be made. Another method is to 
pass sacking underneath a coop and carry three such coops 
bodily on a stretcher to the wood. The coops are placed alons 
a ride in the covert 2oyds. apart from each other and the hens 
and birds introduced into them. It will generally be wise to give 
them all one final dose of Camlin Powder, as this is the last 
time that they will be able to be shut up in the wood; for it is 
impossible henceforth to shut them in the coops at night, as 
they go up to roost in the covert and, unless the night is very 
stormy, will not go in to the hens. In fact, later on they 
become too large to do so. G. Locker Lampson. 


DEATH FROM A WEASEL’s Bire. 


AN occurrence as curious as it is sad is reported from County Clare in 
Ireland, where a young farmer has lately died of blood poisoning supervening 
on the bite of a weasel. It has a special interest to us for the moment, 
because a correspondent has lately been addressing us some enquiries about 
the possible use of weasels as ferrets. It is unlikely that there was any 
special venom in this bite of the weasel which caused it to prove fatal. 
It was a -mother weasel, and attacked the man with the ferocity that 
these tiny but undaunted animals always show when their young are near. 
It is probable, however, that the poor man who thus suffered fatally from its 
hite was in a bad state of health, since these animals, unlike the rat, which 
feeds on putrid and dirty things, like their flesh food freshly killed ; but the 
lesson at all events is cleur, that such bites are not to be disregarded, but 
ought to be cleansed by some simple antiseptic treatment. A_ thorough 
washing out of the wound with some wexk ‘‘Condy” and water would 
probably have saved this young fellow’s life. 


WEASELS AS FERRETS ? 


Our correspondent wrote to ask us whether we could give him any 
information about tame weasels fur use in ferreting rabbits, rats and perhaps 
voles, down the holes of which the ferret is tco small to go. He speaks of a 
certain case of the sort as coming within his own knowledge which has an 
interest of its own, although it throws no light on the possibility of taming 
weasels sufficiently to do the work of ferrets. A friend of his made the 
experiment with a family of weasels and was so far successful in taming them 
that they knew him and welcomed him when he came with food for them, 
but were still so shy that they burrowed in «he straw of their cage 
when any -tranger approached, and even by him requ.red handling with mach 
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delicacy, because they were so very agile ani so ready with a severe nip 
when the grasp of tue fingers incomm.ded them at all. At length he 
thought the education of one which was more docile than the rest to 
be advanced enough for trying it, with a string attached, down rabbit 
holes, and for that purpose had a specially small collar made, which 
he buckled round the little beasi’s neck overnight, intending to make trial of 
it as a ferret on the morrow But when the morrow came nothing was left 
of the poor creature but the collar and some bones. The viher weasels, 
apparently resenting the badge of servitwie which their fellow was wearing, 
had torn him to pieces and devoured him. At this failure their captor was 
s» disgusted that he gave up the experiment an‘! let the cannibal survivors go. 


THE QUESTION StILt UNANSWERED, 

So this proves nothing of the original question whether weasels can be 
domesticated for use as ferrets, though it is a very interesting story in the 
light it throws on the disposition of animals to cttack any one of their own 
kind which seems to be marked out in any pariicular way. Probably their 
conduct was due to something like the instinct which disposes many gregarious 
animals to do to death one of their number which has been wounded, and is 
part of Nature’s plan for the survival of the fittest. The collar may have struck 
them as an abnormal growth, a kind of goitre.. But it would be interesting 
to hear whether any others have made a like experiment and possibly carried 
it further. To give it an adequate trial, perhaps a generation or two of 
domesticity would be required, for it is possible that when men first began 
to use the polecat (of which we presume the ferret to be the domesticated 
representative) for bolting rats and rabbits, it was by no means as docile as 
the ferret is now. Since such success has attended the domestication of the 
weasel’s larger cousin there seems no real reason why the weasel shoul | not 
be domesticated also, He is a more attractive little beast than the polecat 
in many ways, would require less food, probably would bolt rabbits quite as 
well and certainly coul! go down many a hole which is much too small for 
the ferret, 

THE FIELD Sports AND GAME GUILD. 

No doubt we may take it as morally certain that the propose! fusion 
of the Game Guild with the Field Sports Protection and Encouragement 
Association will shortly take effect, and that a new society to be named the 
Field Sports and Game Guild will emerge, with advantage to the common 
objects of both existing bodies. The privciple of the fusion has been 
approved in general meeting, and it only remains for the secretaries of the 
societies to communicate with their members, and, except in the very 
improbable case of a majority of members disagreeing, the fus on will be 
an accepted fact. 


[FUKTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON CUR LATER PAG ss. ] 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


a O the young man of the present time there is no other 
country that offers such a fascinating field of study as 
Kussia. Its literature during the last two decades has 
attracted such European attention as did that of 
modern Germany when Schiller and Goethe were 
building on the foundation that had been laid by Lessing. — Its 
politics engage the speculative talents of the most ingenious, and 
its institutions and country life arrest the attention because they 
seem to carry us back to the England of the Tudors or earlier 
times. For these reasons, if for no other, attention may be 
directed to the masterly account by Mr. Brayley Hodgetts of 
The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century (Methuen). In 
such a book it is customary to look for the lurid. Readers of the 
newspapers, full of memories of assassination, riot, revolt and 
punishment, are too apt to think that, because some of the things 
happening in Moscow now happened in the Paris of the late 
eighteenth century, so the subsequent scenes that were enacted 
on French soil will occur once more in Moscow and St. Peters 
Lurg. But quiet and patient observers who have studied Russia 
on the spot are by no means of this opinion. The material 
for revolution in Russia is neither so abundant nor so fiery 
as it was in the France of Robespierre’s day. This may be 
accounted for in large measure by the climate. A huge part of 
the Russian population are so benumbed with frost during the 
winter months of the year that they have not the spirit and 
activity that are necessary for active rebellion. They are, too, 
in a large measure removed from modern educational influences, 
as they dwell in remote and almost inaccessible districts. 
lheir simple creed includes a reverence for the Czar with a 
superstitious belief in the Icon, and probably centuries will be 
required to bring these hordes of Russian peasants abreast even 
of the other more belated European countries. The impression 
that some great political crisis is impending does not come from 
the huge majority of the nation, but from the smaller and less 
significant portion who live in the towns. The Nihilist has been 
able to amaze the world by the devilishness of his crimes, but he 
has not attracted numbers to the creed to which he belongs and 
without numbers little is possible in our time. The author, 
in the pages of his preface, warns us not to confuse the dis 
reputable Hooligans of certain cities with the bulk of the nation 
He points out that the much-maligned Emperors of Kussia ha 
made persistent and steady efforts to imtroduce reform 
promote the welfare of the people. The history of m » 
Russia naturally begins with Peter the Great. It wa 


reign, at any rate, that we find the origin of the bu 
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te Ru 1, Which had been copied by Frederick 1. of 
ri a from France. \s our author says, it was “an alien 
system,” and was foreign to the Kussian genius and ill-adapted 
to their circumstances. The point to be noticed in this con- 


bor more t ener ! ter the deat { Russia’s first Emperor the 
mtry vert by for n adventurers who pandered to the passions 
\ ‘ their rulers, at enriched themselves at the expense of the 

Tt 1 
Peter the Great also left a bad example of licentious manners ; 
the life that the wealthy nobles lived during the early part 
of the eighteenth century is fairly described as that of ** Gar- 
intuan§ self-indulgence. Serfs and peasants lived in abject 
verty nd pestilence, and famine walked over the land. 
lhe change from this was produced by the Empress Catherine 
the (sreat, n whose behalt Mr. lio retts takes up the 
rels enthusiastically, He admits that no impartial student 


ould venture to array the figure of Catherine the Great in the 

bes of her patro unt,” and she is not to be held up as an 
example for wivesand mothers to follow ut, in spite ol adverse 
circumstances, e leit on the w je a good mark on Russia. When 
e think of her infringement of the laws ot morality, we have to 
remember that when she was only fifteen she was martied toa 
boy of sixteen, a pock-marked, ugly wretch, who had already 
drunkard, and whose habits were incredibly 
disyusting. ‘lhere is reason to believe that during the entire 
period of lis married life he never hada bath. It 1s also said 
that he preferred the mpany of his dogs to that of his wife, and 
even made them share his room and bed. Catherine, married to 
this monster, made a strong and brave attempt to fill her position 
with honour, but lis character and the tone of the Court were too 
much for her good resolution She hada succession of lovers, but 
to each of them e seems to have been genuinely attached, and 
probably the historian is right in saying that she was more faithful 
to them than they were to het Apart from her licentiousness, 
Catherine was an energetic, clever and kindly woman, who gave 
her time to the best interests of her country. Trade owed much 
to her, so did education, and the establishment of the foundling 
hospitals 
under Pe 
for an understanding of the country that Alexander I. was called 
upon to rule, Ile was the elde st son ot the Emperor Paul, 
Of him Napoleon gave the 


is a jasting credit to her humanity. In studying Russia 


ter and Catherine is to be found the richt preparation 


he 


I wil account 

‘Hh is a true Greek,” he says, ‘‘of the Lower Empire; he ts, of 
pretends to be, a metaphysician; his taults are those of his education, or of 
his preceptor What disc sions have I not had with him! lle maintained 
that here iv right w n abuse, and I had to expend all my elcquenc 
ind logic during a full hour to prove that hereditary right maintains the 
ir nquillity and happine of nations Perhaps he wished to mystily me ; lor 


he is cunnis false, an kilful 

Our author's comment on this picture is that ‘for sheet impudence 
and vulyarity this would take a lot of beating.”” Alexander's 
relations with Napoleon are discussed in a long and interesting 
chapter which we must leave with the reader, hastening on to 


ON 


BEFORE THE CHAMPIONSHUTI 


THE 


Epirep sy Horact 


T cannot be said that the result of the play at Turnberry threw any 
bright light on the probabilities of the results in the championship 
Champion Massy won; but he showed no such decided superiority as 
would have been the ca in that particular fiell if he had been in the 
form which won him the championship last vear. Harry Vardon, 
Braid and Favlor all were abser tf, and a trial without those three is 


really like a trial without the test horses As it wos, Massy, having a lead of 


live strokes on the first day’s play, would never, had he been in his last vear’s 
Iloylake form, have allowed Tom Ball to come up within a stroke of him in 
the total for the four rounds, Ball did a very fine last round of 


4, and 


/ 
deserves all credit for it But the best single round was Duncan's 72 sui 
Duncan has shown capacity for remarkable brilliancy, followed by remarkable 

vilure, more than once lately, which does not inspire confidence. Ball, on 
the other hand, has on or twice showed great consistency and sticking 
power; but the one in whom we have to admire these qualities more than in 

nv other is not one of the rising golfers, but Ilerd, who finished third at 

Purnberry We can hardly look to him to win the championship ; but he 
will not be far behind, 

rut ENTRIES. 

It is a fine entry list Not quite as long as we have seen, but it is 
enough, ‘It will serve.’ In point of quality it is complete, and it is a 
ong while since we have seen the amateurs so well represented, with the 
amateur champion, Mr. Lassen, Mr. Ball, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Robb, Phere is also Mr. Andrew, who knows Prestwick perfectly. It 
the amat@rs are to mal a show at all, at any rate the right ones are 
ther #.) r Mr, Maxwell, who knows Prestwick well and plays it 
well, or Mr. Graham, for he is always a good score player, may be picked 


as most likely to send in the first of the amateur returns; but the 
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the end of the book, with oniy this remark, that whoever wishes 
to have a_ perfectly unbiassed and most able account of the 
developments of modern Russia will do weil to obtain this book. 
For the moment, however, we are less concerned with the 
details than with the genera! conclusions at which the historian 
arrives. After recording the fact that on the whole the Emperors 
of the nineteenth century directed their energies to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people, he shows that they were 
compelled to import from abroad the superior culture by which 
they hoped to improve the civilisation of their people. He 
compares very aptly the Russian Court to the Court of England 
under Edward the Confessor. In both the influence of aliens 
had become apparent. Just as French culture dominated 
the England of that day, so German culture dominated 
the Russia of the nineteenth century, and it was not 
a happy union. The sterling, energetic Teuton and the docile, 
impulsive Slav could not possibly work well together. Russia 
developed thinkers, artists, novelists of her own, and the first 
thought of these was to throw off the intellectual yoke of 
Germany. They desired Russia to be itself, and not a pale copy 
of something else; but the Government lagged behind, and hence 
the friction of the last few years. ‘The attempt to hinder people 
from talking and thinking about matters which were not supposed 
to concern them was bound to end in failure. But the common- 
alty could not very well distinguish between the Czar, who is at 
the head of the bureaucracy, and the bureaucrats themselves, 
ind so the Russian revolutionary, in his zeal for the liberties of the people, 
in his fanaticism for freedom, has singled out the Emperor as the enemy of 
the nation, and adopted every available means, legitimate or otherwise, to 
discredit and overthrow him. 
But in any case the form of Government had been growing 


obsolete. 


The mre caretully the institution of al.solutism is studied the more 
convinced must the enquirer become that it is an archaic survival which was 


hut 


practicable enough in the days of primitive civilisation and small States, 
which is incompatible with modern tendencies and conditions, In other 


words, the autocracy Is an anachronism. 


Now the question arises, what is to be the outcome of the 
struggle between bureaucracy and democracy; in other words, 
between autocracy and feedom? Our own opinion is that the 
way of the Russian Empite is not the way of revolution. That 
would appear to be the opinion also of the author, judging from 
the following paragraph : 


There can be only one remedy, it is the great remedy of social science, 
and should be the remedy in politics. By sanitation alone can diseases be 
prevented, or, at wors', their spread arrested. In all our crowded cities we 


ss 


ae pulling down ‘ insanitary areas,” and are providing open spaces for the 


people. Even consumption is now cured by fresh air. Daylight must be let 
into the dark places of the Russian Empire, the plague spots must be purified, 


and the fresh air of public opinion and free criticism must be admitted 


The criticism that can obviously be passed is that it is too much 
of a hollow and sounding generality; but the author may very 
well retort that his business is to point out the prirciples, and 
that it is for the politicians on the spot to determine as to the 
particular application of them. 


GREEN. 


Hl1UTCHINSON, 


odds seem to me rather long that the tithe will remain with the 
professionals. If | had to name one of them it would be Braid. A 
while back, before his influenza, Harry Vardon seemed likely to be the one, 
and he may be yet. Of ccurse, there is always Taylor. In fact, as between 
half-a-dozen or so it is a very open affair, but that is not saving that it is very 
widely open. The draw has been mentioned as if it contained inequalities. 
because the three biggest men of all are in the first half, witli Massy in the 
second, But in this score-play business, of course, it does not make the 
same difference as in a match-play tournament, though it may always happen 
that the weather may favour a later starter at the expense of an earlier. It 
is generally thus, because the wind has a fairly constant tendency to fall away 
to a calm towards evening. 
THE ABANDONED INTERNATIONAL. 

The chief thing that seemed to be hoped on the Saturday was that the 
rain would cease some time before the championship play began. Of 
course, the In'ernational Match of the professionals ought to have been 
played on Saturday, and, seeing that Braid was to oppose Vardon and 
Herd Taylor, to say nothing of smaller people, this contest, with such 
additional interest as might come to it from its international character, would 
have provided much more amusing golf to look on at than the champions! ip 
itself. However, the professionals have never taken their international match 
very seriously, perhaps because there is no money in it, which is a sordid 
motive, yet one which may very pardonably enter into the case when golf is 
a profession, not a pastime. It makes all the difference. On the other 
hand, the rain really does seem to have been very ser.ous—-is it not the 
West Coast ?—and with putting greens under water the match would 
in any case have been somewhat of a buriesque on golf had _ it 


been attempted, so perheps the professors were wise in not making the 


attempt. But such weather was a pity, for the play promised some very 
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goud matches, and would have given rising men an opportunity of proving 
their quality. 
THE BAR TOURNAMENT. 

Can Mr. Beveridge give Mr. Mansfield Hunter two strokes in the round ? 
I should hardly have thought it. Yet it appears to be the opinion of tl 
handicappers of the Bar Tournament that he is able to do so, and it is iil 
arguing with a barrister, He is professionally trained to prove himself rivh-t 
when he knows that he is wrong, and in this particular case it is quite possible 
that he may really be right. But I should like to back Mr. Hunter in a 
series of matches with Mr. Beveridge if he received two strokes. Mr. Tindal 
Atlhinson was put at scratch for this tournament, so Mr. Beveridge had tv 
give him four. But that he may quite well be able to do. I do not know so 
much about Mr. Atkinson There were notable absentees from the entry 
list, such as Mr. Darwin, and various eminent puliticians, as the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. There was also at least one good judve 
(Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence) whose name we did not see. But does the 
‘**Bar” not include the ‘*Bench”? Possibly. These are distincticns tuo 
difficult and delicate for the lay mind. We should go like Agag. 
Mr. Beveridge’s ability to give other short handicapped men the points which 
the law required was not put to the test, for he was laid low in his first 
encounter by a player with a multitude of strokes allowed. Mr. Hunter, who 
had to owe two, lived on into the semi-final, but then fell a victim to the 
final winner, Sir Thomas Parkyns. Some golfers (I have to confess myself one) 
have known Sir Thomas Parkyns a long while without suspectirg him of being 
a barrister, but the Bar will forthe future have no excuse for not knowing that 
he is a golfer. Nor will their handicap committee again give him six strokes, 
Mr. J. Hall was in the final with him, and more than held him for a while, 


but when Sir Thomas realiy began to show his form Mr. Hall could rot 





hold him. All through the winner has beaten his men pretty easily, and 
looked like a victor from the start. 
Mr. FowLer’s Gocp Form. 

Mr. W. II. Fowler played well in the amateur championship. — It was 
only by the ultimate winner that he was beaten finally, and before that fatal 
encounter he had won some very stiff matches, showing a power of playing a 
losing game which he has not shown before. Later, in the Whitsuntide 
meeting at Westward Ilo! he won the scratch medals with scores of 
78 and 77, which means very fine golf. Some of those who are usually at 
the head of the lists in the Westward Ho! returns, such as Mr. Osmun'] 
Scott and Captain Prideaux Brune, do not seem to have been there; but he 





BRAID: FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 


wad a very steady scorer to beat in Mr. Bell. On the whole, we must think 
that Mr. Fowler has more than recovered the best of his form previous to his 
long illness, and is much to be congratulated. H. G. H. 


PiLOFESSIONALS AND KNOWLEDGE OF RULEs, 

An incident that occurred in the professional tournament at Turnberry, 
the course of the Glasgow and South Western Railway Company, seems to 
reinforce the need for all professionals in open tournaments to take 
excessive care to make themselves acquainted with local bye-laws as well as 
with the rules themselves. In this Turnberry tournament there were eighty 
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professionals competing for £100 in prizes, and, as the weather was fi 


the charming views to be had from the course of Ailsa Craig, Arran, 


Argyllshire, and the scenery of the Firth of Clyde were picture que in the 


extreme. In the morning round Massy had recorded a 75, and G. Dui can 
came in later with a 72. In the afternoon round it is recorded that Duncan 
**was somewhat upset on finding that, instead cf playing from a rabbit-scrap 
into which he had driven, he might have lifted without penalty.” rh 
discovery of his self-imposed penalty apparently caused serious dislocati 

to Duncan’s hitherto brilliant game. At this rabbit-scrape ho he too 


three shots to reach the green, and then by indifferent putting he ‘ook 








Widinedise's . 
y \ 


MASSY: AFTER AN EXTRA FINE SHOT. 


four shots more, At the next hole he took six, with the result that his 
afternson round was thirteen strokes worse than his morning score. 
BY-LAWS AND THEIR VARIETY. 


It is a truism to say that all local bye-laws shoull be known by the 


competitors who enter for these open tournaments. fhe singular thing is 
that a player of Duncan’s experience in these events should not have known 
what to do with a ball in a rabbit-scrape. Bye-laws vary a good deal at 
different ciubs owing to the fact that, for the most part, they are governed by 
the natural features of the courses. Sut experience proves that the legisla- 
tion adopted locally for the rabbit-scrape is substantially uniform, A_ ball 
lying in a rabbit-scrape is allowed to be taken out, in the majority of cases, 
and dropped behind without a penalty. But it is not every club that makes 
a bye-law work so simply in its application to the rabbit-scrape. There are 


bye-laws in force which exact the refinement of laying the club shaft hori- 


zontally across the hole made by the rabbit, ind if the shaft does not touch 


the embedded ball, then the player is allowed to lift and drop behind. It 
the case is otherwise, he has to play the ball where it has been found, and 
this generally ».:ans a prodigious dig with the niblick, and the excavation of 
a deep, unsightly hole in the turf, There is room, therefore, for some 


f 


reform in the direction of uniformity of practice in the framing of the bye-law 
to meet the case of the rabbit-scrape. When there is no doubt that the ball is 
in the hole made by the paws of the rabbit, it should be lifted with the assent 


of the opponent, or the ball should be played as it lies 
THe IIAZARD AND THE TEMPERAMEN' 
It is a pitv, of Course, to hud any plaver, with a brilliant prospect ol 


winning before him, ‘‘upset” by one of the ordinary hazards of the game 


When such an event does occur, however, it is a fine touchstone of the sel 
control and general temperament of the player. One can scarcely imagin 
$raid or Vardon being upset by the incident of a rabbit-scrape for at least 


more than a few seconds within which to purge their mental disappointment 


It would, at any rate, scarcely suffice to unhinge their steadmess for more 
than a shot or two; it would be more likely to brace their resolution | 
retrieve the unexpected error by attempting to make brilliant recoveries at 
succeeding holes, Here, then, we have the familiar lesson once 
enforced that a brilliant player over a long series of years and mat 

who is endowed with the steady, jeg-trot, philosophical temperan 

neither exalted by good luck nor depressed and ‘* upset ya 

two. That is one of the rich gifts of Nature for the most part, 

be largeiy acquired by careful watchfulness of one’s emotions . 


elementary precautions helping him to this in 
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mper:ment is that ther rofessional in open tournaments should m ike himself 

er not only of the mies of the game, but of the bye-laws of every green 

“A ' he nay chance to compete In these matters there is no upport $0 
insecure as the ill-foune belief of the local caddies 


CHANGES ON THE PrREsIWicK CouRst 


Ine large nvember of Southern professionals who are competing in the 
en championship at Prestwick this week will be impressed with the 
mmeber of changes mace in the round since they played there five years ago 

l’restwick has followed the example of St. Andrews, Sandwich and other 
reens in adding to the ithculties of the m ypority of the holes in the round 
by cutting a good many fresh bunkers in or near the line of play Phe object 
is been mainly to trap the pulled and sliced ball Bunkers to serve that 
nd have been wade att first hole, while on the far side of the secon 
ree mel at the side two new inkers have been made. At the ** Curdinal 
ner s another bunker tora pull, whit the big bunker itself l is been ma le 
lit less fearsen y tl laving down of a large quantity of fresh sand 
wards the face of tl eepers The Green Commitee. indeed, have con 
ver il ourse hole by hole, and have cut fresh bunkers or made alterations 
ntl ositions of the tees, so as to wake tt less easy for loose or wild play 
reap an advantage where it should be penalised Thus the rubber-core 
as bre ht a change into ge: eral course construction more radical than the 
ere thening of tees It has sown the pathway of nearly every hole 
sith traps and fheulties which only the most expert players can hope to 
ircumvent by their steadiness and straightness of play. A. J. RB 


\N INCIDENT IN THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


ATHER a curious incident happened in the semi-final 

of the amateur championship at Sandwich, when 

Mr. Lassen and Mr. Dick were playing the four- 

teenth hole Phe line of this hole runs parallel with 

the fence which separates the St. George’: and 

l’rince’s courses. A slightly sliced tee shot often gets a kick 
further away to the right here, so that the player often finds his 
ball unexpectedly close to the fence, for the place where the ball 
pitches is out of sight from the tee. Both players in this match 
had slightly sliced their tee shots, but all the spectators who had 
vone on to the ridge saw that Mr. Dick's ball bad finished close 


up by the fence, while Mr. Lassen’s was further on and well out 


from it. lor some reason, however, Mr. Lassen appeared to 
think that the ball close to the fence was his He had actually 
iddressed it and was almost in the act of swinging, when some 
of the spectators called out to him to stop, saying that it was not 


his ball. Now this act on the part of the spectators very likely 
influenced the result of the match and of the championship, for, 
ad they not called out, Mr. Lassen would have played this 


ball, Mr. Dick, going on to the further ball, would probably 


have noticed that it was not his, Mr. Lassen would then have 
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TAYLOR: “THe POACHED EGG" SHUT. 


lost the hole, and, as the match was very close at this point, the 
result might easily have been altered. 

Now comes the curious point of golfing customary law 
involved. Rule 33 says that a player shall not “ willingly be 
advised in any way whatever” by anyone outside the match. 
Advice may mean merely advice as to playing the particular 
troke under consideration; but the rule does not make this 
distinction. On the other hand, it amplifies the meanin:s of 
“advice” rather than restricts it. And “advice” Mr. Lassen 
certainly received—with what wiilingness we may surmise 
from people outside the match. There were many present who 
declared that the outsiders ought not to have inter.ered, and my 
own instinct, I think, would have been to keep silence. Put, on 
the other hand, consider the very analogous case of a ball driven 
into the rough in a match of this hind. by a custom sanctioned 
hy long usage, all the spectators at once spread out te look for 
the ball, or one who has seen its resting-place points it out, and 
this is accepted as the perfectly right thing to do. An opponent 
who objected would be at once tabooed as a shor kingly mean 
fellow ; yet this case is very much on all fours with the other. 

Now a very striking injustice is sometimes done in a com- 
petition by the action, whether right or wrong, of the spectators 
thus searching for the ball. The favourites in a competition, 
those who have a big gallery, cannot, practically speaking, lose 
their balls, with this large pack of hounds ready to hunt for it. 
Lut this is not at all the case with some of the humbler players, 
who go round uncared for, except by their caddies and, perhaps, 
a single marker between the two of them. There is no pack of 
hounds to hunt for their balls, and therefore an injustice is done 
as between them and the pair of big men who draw a gallery. 
In the interests of strict equity it might well be argued that the 
rule should be that no spectator should interfere in any way 
whatever, and that it should be left strictly to the players and 
their caddies to find the ball in a scoring competition. Of 
course, equity is not everything in golf, and its cult, perbaps, is 
being a little overdone; but, still, there is much force in this 
argument. As the custom of the game stands at present, | 
imagine that the spectatofs were really quite justified in telling 
Mr. Lassen which ball was his, lor this is m effect merely a 
form of finding his ball for him, and this 1s done without demur 
by spectators at every big match every day. But ought this 
to be done and ought the custom so to stand? That is the 
question, and, I think, a very open one. 

It is a question, as is evident, not of written, but of 
customary, law. The written law might well be so read as to 
forbid a man asking a spectator where his ball had gone. You 
cannot make “rules” to apply to spectators, because there is no 
means of enforcing penalties against them, and a rule without 
i penalty for its breach is a mere bombast of blank cartridge. 
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It cannot restrain a butterfly. But the custom might rule the 
case, and if the Rules of Golf Committee cared to put forward 
the suggestion that spectators should not assist in looking for 
the ball, then it is likely that the custom of non-interference 
would soon prevail. The old “rule,” or so it was called, for 
billiard matches was that if a spectator interfered with the game, 
by way of telling the player which was his ball or otherwise, the 
spectator became liable for all the bets (by which was meant, 
presumably, all the losses) in the room. But it is not very easy 
to see what power there was to enforce this regulation, and 
certainly there is no power which could, even if it would, enforce 
it respecting a golf match. And as for the player himself, you 
could not weli penalise him for taking advantage of the gratuitous 
information of a spectator as to where his errant ball had gone. 
So the whole matter would have to be controlled by public 
opinion, as, indeed, it is at present; but, as said above, it is 
rather an open question whether it is controlled rightly at 
present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘CounrrRy LiFkr.”]} 

Sir,—I have looked at your plans. A weak point in them is that the cart- 
shed faces west, whereas it should, if possible, face north; the house also 
faces west instead of south, and so do the pig-styes. There is much that is 
good about the arrangements, but I do not like the dairy opening direct out 
of the scullery. When the copper is in use it would be difficult to keep the 
fumes away from the milk. The passage in the north-west corner of the yard 
would be likely to be draughty unless closed by a door. The estimate of cost 
seems low, and I doubt if the buildings could be put up for the money unless 
under favourable circumstances. Water supply is apt to be an expensive 
item,” But even on vour figures, interest and upkeep mean a serious addition 
to the rent per acre of a small holding. Does the estimate include floors in 
all the sheds anil 
hardening in 
the yard ?—For- 
TESCUR, 


AN EARLY 
WASP’S NEST. 
lo rue Epiror. 
SiR,— The 
wasp’s nest, ol 
which I send you 
an illustration, 
was found on the 
last Sunday in 
May attached to 
a sprig of large- 
leaved ivy on a 
garden wall at 
Crich, near Am- 
bergate, belong- 
ing te Mr S&S, 
sjower. The wall 
; is 5ft. high, and 


ae yes : J the nest was sus- 
pended about rft, 

lrom the ground, the aperture, of course, downward. The photograph which 
| send represents the nest in an early stage of construction, The nest 


was of slate colour dappied with patches of green and contained. about 
half-a-dozen eru's.—T. C. J. 

EXTRAORDINARY FECUNDITY OF A SOUTIL AFRICAN SNAKE. 

{To rue Eprror oF ‘ Country Lirk.”| 

Sir,—The excellent photograph here reproduced was taken by Mr. F. W. 
FitzSimons, Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum, who has devoted much 
attention to snakes and made important observations on their habits. It 
represents one of the largest harmless snakes of South Afric:, Pseudaspis 
cana, known also under the name of Colubar canus and Coronella cana, just 
efter giving birth, in February last, to eighty young, which are seen wriegling 
on and around their mother. This specimen, which breaks the record of 
fecundity among snakes, measured 7ft. and was of a uniform blackish brown 
colour. Such blackish or black specimens were once believed to constitute a 
disinct species or race, named Coronella phocarum, after Robben Island 
(** Robben, 


* Dutch for seals), near the Cape of Gvod Ilope, where 


they are abundant; but it is now 
known that the differences in colour 
in this very variable snake, which may 
be greyish, yellowish or reddish 
brown, are not connected with special 
localities, and that black specimens 
give birth to young of a pale colour 
with handsome dark markings, as in 
the specimen here represented. 
Although most snakes lay eggs with 
a thick, parchment-like shell, which 
hatch long after deposition, nota few 
retain the eggs in the uterus, and bring 
forth their young alive or in a thin, 
membranous envelope, from which the 
young escape at once, as in our viper, 
which derives its name from bing 
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viviparous, or, to be more correct, ovoviviparous. Most members of the viper 
family are viviparous, but there are some exceptions—Causus rhombeatus, 
Atractaspis, Lachesis mutus, Lachesis monticola—thus showing that in snakes, 
as in lhzards, such a physiological difference is quite independent from 
aflinities in a systematic or phylogenetic sense. Again, a curious fact is that 
whereas our European snakes of the genus Tropidonotus (including our 
common grass snake) lay eggs, the American species of the same genus bring 
forth live young, an |, vice versd, the European species of Coronella (the smooth 
snake of England is one) are viviparous and the American ovoviviparous 
Marine snakes are of necessity viviparous, because unable to crawl on land to 
deposit eggs as marine turtles do. I have never heard of anything like so 
high a number of young as eighty at one birth. In 1881 a nose-horned 
viper (Bitis nasicornis) from West Africa produced forty-six young in the 
Zoological Gardens, a number then regarded as a record. It has since 
keen ascertained, however, that some of the North American species 
of Tropidonotus (T. ordinatus or sirtalis and T. fasciatus) may give 
birth to as many as forty to fifty young, and the Indian viper 
(Vipe'a Russellii), a handsome creature, of which photographs appeared 
in CounTRY LiFk three years ago (1905, page 690), has been reported in 
1899 to have produced sixty-three young, while another specimen, killed 
in 1903, was found to contain fifty-five eggs. Sir Andrew Smith, whose work 
on the reptiles of South Africa contains beautiful coloured figures of several 
varieties of Pseudaspis cana, says the snake is of bold disposition, and will 
occasionally turn round upon its pursuer. But in captivity I have found it 
to be of gentle behaviour, and it is, at any rate, quite harmless and even 
useful as feeding chiefly on small rodents, which it kills by constriction in 
boa-like fashion. There is, therefore, no reason for regretting its prolific 
nature, and it might even be commended for introduction on islands infested 
by rats. —G, A, BOULENGER. 





WILD GOATS ON CHEVIOT. 

(To tux Epiror or ** Country Lites.” 
Sir,—I read with interest the entertaining aricle on this subject in CountRY 
Lirk a week or two ago, but should not have troubled you with any remarks 
upon it bad it not been that in your issue of May 30th I see Mr. Walter M 
Gallickan expresses a desire to go and see the goats in their native wilds and 
to study their habits; he also asks the pertinent question, ‘‘ Why does ‘ W.’ 
state that there is no reason why they should be allowed to exist?” I have 
also heard some other comments upon the article, expressed in much the 
same vein as when, some years ago, one of your contemporiries published 
an article on the shooting of a wild goat on Cheviot accompanied by 
spirited drawings illustrating the stalking and subsequent death of the 
anim«l. Criticism of the latter would be out of place now, but the only 
justification for its appearance was probably akin to the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
remark upon his friend’s fishing yarns: ‘* If you are gaun to use the lang-bow, 
sir, pu’ the string to your lug, never fear the yew crackin’ !’ It may interest 
your correspondent to know that wild goats do not, anc probably never did, 
exist on Cheviot. On several farms a few are kept, but they are as much the 
property of the farmer as are the sheep or cattle to be found there, and are 
similarly dealt with when occasion arises, The primary cause of their 
presence on the hills was the belief that they killed adders, as well, perhaps, 
as that their milk was in some demand as a cure for, or rather as a preventa- 
live against, pulmonary troubles. <A utilitarian spirit has replaced most of 
the goats with more profitable stock ; but old belie!s are notoriously long-lived, 
and, as a matter of fact, neither of the above is probably quite without 
some foundation; hence the goats still remain in a few places. That the 
pleasure a sight of them affords to the stranger who happens upon them in 
some rocky glen, far out upon the hills, is another strong plea for their 
survival, is an opinion shared by many others besides Mr. Gallichan, They 
are more picturesque than sheep in such surroundings, but they have no 
greater claim to be regarded as /er@ nature, and their habits, as reclaime | 
animals, may often be studied with as much advantage, if with less pleasure 
on account of environment, a good deal nearer home,—L. G 
INDIAN METHOD OF CAPTURING & TAMING SMALL HAWKS 

{To rue Epiror or ** Country Lirr.” | 
Sik,—A Mahomedan orderly whem I had in my service at Agra had at one 
time been in the retinue of a petty Punjab Rajeh who was a keen sportsman 
Al-o, like many others of the native gentry of Upper India, he was specially 
devoted to falconry, and while in his employment my orderly, Kassim Khan, 
had learnt a good deal about this fascinating pursuit. Like all Easterns, 
Kassim was ever keenly on the look-out to make money, and it occurred to 


him that catching and taming hawks in his leisure moments, which were 


many, would be no bad way of effecting this object. The bare branch of a 
tree bei.ind the 4th Rajput Mess, and near my bungalow, was the constant 
perch of a certain small hawk. [am not sure of the variety, for the Indian 
hawks are numberless and puzzling. Kassim’s first attempt was made on 
this bird. To begin with he caught a mouse, and then having 
carefully swept a clear space on the ground near the hawk’s favourite 
tree, he drove a French nail into the hard earth and picketed the 
litle animal to it by a short piece of twine, Round the mouse 
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pt thus blind-fo 1 for five or six days, during which time it became 
1 rou \ ston to t on its captor’s hand anil to be fed by him 
| the were then carefully removed, and three days later the hawk 
peared absolutely tame and fearless, nor did its eyes show the slightest 
' f injury from t lin l-tolding Kussim said it was now time to try 
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riil rir’s BREAKFAST-TABLE, 


lo vue Evrtor oF ** Counrry Litt 


SI The enclesed is a photograph of a blue tit 
! ne trom i co inut suspended trom th porch ol 
this house Perhaps it will interest your readers J. N. 
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ro the Enivor or ** Country Lire.” ] 





Sil I should very much like to know the opinions of 
nn i your readers is to what income a man and 
his wil umd two children) could live upon in Cornwall or Devon- 
hur The man is a Yorksiireman, and lived filleen to twenty 
year in Wester Australia sheep-larming:; he is also not unknown 
1 matur st hive years ago he came home and married one of my 
uuhters, nd they hav two children Ile has done pretty well and 
1 son vneney, but the life out there is very hard and the climate 
trv for all ) them, and if they could live upon what he has, plus 
perhaps a bi uming of any sort, they w muld like to return to the old 
coun'ry Pney would not want to keep up any s'yle but the very 
simplest; for although both are highly educated and hove refined tastes, all 
nonsense nas been 


knocked out of them 


Western Australia, ~S 


ind both have now to 
work very hard 
indeed, They would 
require to keep a ser 


vant and a nurs If 


reacers who hav 
ha expert nee 
themseives or 


' nces ol others, 
would kindly give me 
cir views as to what 
hey should do and 
what would be the 


probable annual 





cost l Ss! ould be 
very > ould 
! v rent a 
pl ado not 
want to be ldle, 


but could not un- 
dertake any big 
in fact, 
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farming in this 
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country. Any suggestions 
would be gratefully 
accepted by M. D. 


PLAGUE OF HOUSE- 
FLIES 
[To tHE Epiror. | 
Sirk,—I wonder if any of 
your readers could kindly 
tell me of a way of exter- 
minating house-flies. —J. K. 


BUNNY AT LOME. 
[To tHE Eprror } 
SiR, I enclose a 
photograph of a young 
rabbit which I took a 
little time ago. I thought 
it might interest your 
readers to know how I got 
such a pretty result. The 
hole was very small, 
and the rabbit was 
the only one in I 
focussed my camera on to the front of the hole and got everything ready 


Then I hid out of sight of the burrow and squeaked like a rabbit. This 
seemed to interest the rabbit in the hole, and he came up to see what 
was happenins. So it was due to his curiosity that I got my picture. 
L A. BARRET! 
TAME SEA-LIONS. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” |} 


Sir, —Herewith | send you a photograph of the tame sea-lions of Santa 
Citalina Island, which I regar! as a remarkable and 
striking instance of how tame wild animals become when 
they realise that they are protected and that man will 
do them no harm. Santa Catalina is an is!and and 
pleasure resort cff the coast of Southern California, 
and is famous for its fishing. One of the pastimes of 
the toursts to this island is the feeding of the sea-lions. 
Ly the laws of the isiand no one is allowed to molest them, 
an! they have consequently become very tame, To the 
norh of the island there is a large rockery, where over a 
score of these giant sea creatures are to be seen. They 
allow boats to come within a few feei of them, and pose 
for their photographs with perfect abandcn, In the after- 
noon, when the fishermen return, they come into the bay 
at Avalon, the cipital of the island, and carry off the fish 
that have sunk to the bottom of the bay. A few of 
the more daring ones will come tight up to the beach 
and even take fish out of a man’s hand, At no other 
seaside resort in the world can one see a herd of sea- 


lions swim into the bay, calmly wriggle themselves up 





the beach and t fish that anyone cares to throw them. 
The gulls of the island are also very tame, scme of 
the older ones allowing one cf the fishermen to pick 


them up and caress them. Every afternoon they take u 


their quarters on the beach, and wait for the rejectment of the fishing haul 


Ihe fish are cleanei by the wives of the fishermen on the beach, and every 





portion that is thrown to the bris is quickly consumed. hese birds, 
together with the sea-lions, constitute a sanitary corps cf remarkable excel- 
lence. They keep the beaches and the bay clear of dead and floating fishes 
[ne sea-lions under notice are the common Californian species, Zalophus 
Californianus Full-grown the males attain a length of about 7/t and a 
weight of 45clb., and all are of a uniform dark brown colour, They. are very 

telligent, exceedingly active in the water and can climb rocks and even 
high clitts with surprising agility When frichtened they have been known 


to leap from a height 
of Oolt, into the sea, 
Some few months ago 
the fi-hermen of the 
Californian Cwoast 
complained to the 
United States Govern- 
ment that the sea 
lions were ruining the 
salmon industry of the 
coast. Theydemanded 
that the sea-lions be 
destroyed and the Go- 
verrement sent a num 
ler of men to shoot 
them. Some influential 
naturalists came upon 
the scene and pvinted 
out that, far from de- 
siroying the salmon, 
the s:a-lions protected 
them... .They showed 
that the sea-lions’ chief 
low i consisted of squids 
an! devil-fi-h, The 
order. to kill the sea- 
lions was forthwith 
countermanded. 
—Il. J. Suurstone, 





